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Report of the Departmental 
Committee on the Recruitment, 
Qualifications, Training and 
Promotion of Local Government 


Officers 


ee report of the Hadow Committee on Local Government Officers 

was issued several weeks ago, and many readers of this Journal 
will be familiar with the main recommendations. On the whole, these 
are much what was expected, and the report does not suggest any 
revolutionary changes. The Committee have been careful throughout 
to respect the independence of local authorities and to keep their 
proposals within the framework of existing traditions. In conse- 
quence the report has been criticised in some quarters for lack either 
of imagination or of courage. But the Committee probably knew 
what they were about; and the nature of their recommendations 
should commend them to local authorities and ensure their early and 
widespread acceptance. 

Moreover, the report does not pretend to finality. The last and, 
on a long view, far the most important, recommendation made by 
the Committee is that local authorities should combine to set up a 
permanent central advisory committee ‘‘ able to devote continuous 
consideration to the recruitment, qualifications, training and promo- 
tion of local government officers, and to investigate in greater detail 
some of the questions that have been before us.’’ It is a common 
gibe that no Committee will ever report without recommending the 
setting up of another Committee, but in this case the authors may 
be forgiven. One or two of their recommendations were frankly 
experimental; others were deliberately incomplete. Several questions 
were necessarily left for more detailed consideration. The Committee 
have confined themselves to suggesting the broad lines of develop- 
ment. The application must be worked out in practical experiment. 
For instance, in relegating the whole question of technical qualifica- 
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tions to the permanent advisory committee, the Committee say: “* It 
appears to us that local authorities are in need of some continuous 
direction and advice. As local government develops, existing 
qualifications must be reviewed, and, perhaps, new qualifications 
devised. As local government areas are adjusted, a greater uniformity 
of standard can be achieved.’’ 

The report is directed to four main objects—improvement in 
recruitment; a higher standard of administrative ability; systematisa- 
tion of training; better organisation. 


Improvement in Recruitment 


The Committee recommend that officers should not be recruited 
at less than sixteen years of age, and that entrants of this age should 
be required to have passed the school certificate examination. This is 
already the practice in some districts, but in others, where recruits are 
taken at fifteen or even at fourteen years of age, it would represent 
a considerable advance. A difficulty felt by some witnesses was, 
apparently, that to fix the age at sixteen would shut out the elemen- 
tary schools, but the Committee evidently thought it their duty to 
consider only the interests of the service, and they came to the con- 
clusion that ‘ the work of a clerical officer requires a standard of 
education and general knowledge which is not ordinarily reached until 
at least the age of sixteen.’’ 

The Committee further recommend that a certain proportion of 
clerical officers should be recruited at eighteen or nineteen. This 
would involve a fairly universal change of practice. Outside the 
London County Council few local authorities take non-qualified 
recruits as old as eighteen (unless as articled pupils) and very few, if 
any, do so as part of a regular plan. The representatives of local 
authorities who gave evidence before the Committee were apparently 
not inclined to see much advantage in a second stage of recruitment. 
The Committee say: ‘‘ In so far as the matter has been considered 
at all, the view taken appears to be that for the average clerical officer 
it is more valuable to spend the two years from sixteen to eighteen 
in the office than at school; that it is not worth while to pay an entrant 
of eighteen years the salary (plus perhaps an increment for higher 
qualifications) that a sixteen-year-old entrant would be earning after 
two years’ experience; and that in any case it would be difficult to 
fit them in.”’ 

It seems unlikely, however, that on reflection local authorities 
will hold to this opinion. The Committee’s argument that in the local 
government service the system of recruitment ought to be adjusted 
to the educational system of the country is more convincing. In 
fact, at the present day an unusually large proportion of the ablest 
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young persons begin to seek employment at from seventeen to nine- 
teen, and local authorities would undoubtedly find themselves repaid 
if they drew more regularly on this source. 

The absence of enthusiasm which greeted the suggestion of 
recruitment at eighteen or nineteen seems to have been small com- 
pared with the objection to recruitment from the universities. Behind 
it was the not unnatural dislike of a potentially privileged class. But 
here again the Committee’s case, founded on the double ground of 
the proportion of natural ability that goes to the universities and the 
value in administration of university training (and especially the 
former) is really unanswerable. Many of the witnesses indeed recog- 
nised this and based their objection on the practical difficulties. These, 
however, should not be anything like so serious as were represented. 
True, it is useless to bring graduates into the service unless there are 
opportunities for them to rise to responsible positions if they prove 
their quality (little advantage is likely to be gain unless the highest 
grade of graduate is attracted); and as the service is at present 
organised this usually requires the possession of a technical quali- 
fication. Local authorities ought, however, to secure that any 
exceptionally promising young officer, from whatever source he may 
have been recruited, is enabled to obtain the necessary qualification— 
and, indeed, the only real difficulty is that of articles, which applies 
only to some of the professions. In a later chapter the Committee 
recommend that officers should be expected to take articled pupils 
without payment of fees, and this would ease the position. 

The Committee’s recommendations on the methods by which 
candidates should be recruited are no less orthodox than those on 
the sources of recruitment, but they involve more practical difficulty. 
The proposal is that officers should be selected by competitive 
examination. Everybody is familiar with both the virtues and the 
vices of the examination system, and, probably, most people agree 
with the Committee’s view that in a public service the virtues outweigh 
the vices. Many local authorities (and officers too) will no doubt 
welcome the principle of competitive examination as the solution of 
several difficulties, but the practice involves the combination of 
neighbouring authorities, and that is where the trouble will begin. 
Joint action by local authorities is becoming increasingly common, and 
although each authority is naturally jealous of its independence in 
the appointment of officers, and is sometimes apt to prefer local 
candidates on grounds of local patriotism, the Committee’s proposals, 
which are for the establishment by examinations of a ‘‘ panel ”’ or 
** select list,’’ individual authorities subsequently exercising the final 
choice, should be acceptable. Inertia is the principal danger. To 
overcome this the Committee look first to the larger local authorities, 
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particularly the County Councils, and as soon as possible to the 
permanent advisory committee. 

The remaining recommendations under recruitment are concerned 
with points which, for the most part, are perfectly obvious, but with 
which the Committee had to deal as there are still authorities who 
fail to practise what all are officially agreed to preach. “ All 
vacancies should be widely notified except where it is intended to 
fill them by promotion inside the office.’’ ‘‘ The candidature of near 
relations of members or officers should be closely scrutinised, 
members, officers and candidates being required to disclose relation- 
ship.’’ ‘‘ Canvassing should invariably disqualify a candidate.”’ 
The object of these recommendations is clear, and comment is 
unnecessary. But one passage from the Report may be quoted: 
‘Evidence has been submitted to us showing that in some cases 
persons have obtained appointment under a local authority through 
influence with a member or with an officer. Such appointments are 
indefensible. Our recommendations with regard to the selection of 
officers are partly directed to preventing the appointment of persons 
through interest but they will not wholly cure the trouble. Nothing 
can achieve this but the force of public opinion, and the acceptance 
by all local authorities of unimpeachable standards.’’ The words in 
italics (not thus in the report) have the truth of the matter. 

One modest little recommendation is that ‘‘ all newcomers to the 
service should be appointed on a term of probation, should be 
thoroughly tested and should be appointed to the established staff 
only if reports are satisfactory.’’ Nothing is more obvious, nothing 
is more necessary, nothing is more difficult. If local authorities can 
find the resolution to carry this recommendation into effect, they will 
have gone a long way towards solving the problem of recruitment. 


A Higher Standard of Administrative Ability 


In the local government service the main emphasis is apt to be 
laid on technical ability and technical qualifications. This is perhaps 
natural since local authorities are largely executive bodies. But in 
modern local government the complexity of work is so great and the 
issues so conflicting that local authorities cannot dispense with trained 
administrators. The Committee clearly felt that this is insufficiently 
recognised, and throughout their report they have stressed the 
importance of securing that the officers in charge of departments shall 
possess administrative ability. 

The Committee take the Clerk first and they describe his functions, 
concluding that ‘‘ Where he is a solicitor he is ordinarily required 
to be responsible, in addition, for the legal business of the authority, 
with competent assistance in the larger offices; but his administrative 
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functions are the more important.’’ It follows that ‘‘ the essential 
qualification of the Clerk is, therefore, administrative ability. He 
should be a person of broad and constructive outlook, interested in 
the wider issues of local government, skilled in negotiation. And 
he should ordinarily have had experience of administrative work.’’ 


It is hardly possible to quarrel with these conclusions, but several 
critics have quarrelled with the ensuing recommendation that 
a legal qualification should not always be a condition of appoint- 
ment as Clerk to a local authority, particularly to a large local 
authority, and that it would be regrettable if any local authority, 
otherwise provided with adequate legal assistance, were to 
refrain from appointing as Clerk a person of proved adminis- 
trative ability, simply because he was not a solicitor or a barrister.’’ 
Tradition and privilege die hard; and it may be a long while before 
local authorities at large follow the example of one great local 
authority and appoint as Clerk an officer from another department, 
simply on the strength of his administrative experience and ability. 
But even if the report only stirs local authorities to take greater 
interest in administrative qualities when appointing their chief 
administrative officer, much will have been achieved. 


The real difficulty, of course, is in administrative training. The 
Committee urge local authorities to arrange that promising young 
officers have practical training in administration and, as far as 
possible, variety of experience, and to encourage their officers to 
study the principles of public administration. This is a beginning, 
and, perhaps, all that is practicable at the present time; but it is to 
be hoped that when the permanent advisory committee is established 
the whole subject will be further explored. 


Dealing with principal officers other than the Clerk, the Committee 
came, with a hint of regret, to the conclusion that technical qualifica- 
tions could not conveniently be forgone. They suggested, however, 
that ‘‘ the larger local authorities should not always take it for 
granted that the principal officers must necessarily be technically 
qualified (except, of course, where the qualification is required by 
law) or that officers well qualified technically are equally capable in 
administration,’’ and recommended that these authorities should “‘ go 
carefully into the administrative record of candidates for major 
appointments, and they should arrange that junior professional and 
technical officers have reasonable opportunities of developing adminis- 
trative ability.’”’ They also referred to the appointments recently 
made by one or two local authorities of lay administrative officers in 
the major employing departments, and they commended this line of 
experiment to the attention of large authorities. 
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Systematisation of Training 
In the preface to their report the Committee say :— 


“‘ Training also is unsystematic. Except that officers are some- 
times encouraged to study for the technical qualifications appropriate 
to their particular department, little is done to fit them for positions 
of responsibility. We have been concerned by the comparative 
indifference shown towards the administrative training and qualifica- 
tions of the responsible officers of local authorities, and we have made 
suggestions for improvement in this respect.’’ 


The Committee’s general proposals for administrative training 
have already been noted. These are later elaborated. Great import- 
ance is attached to variety of experience. The Committee urge that 
promising junior officers should be given experience of different 
departments. This is not at all usual at present, and some of the 
witnesses were apparently inclined to take the view that it would be 
a waste of time. But local authorities must look to the future. A 
staff skilled in routine is the least of their problems. They must have 
in the higher positions men who understand local government, who 
appreciate its complexities, and who know from their own experience 
how many sides every question can have. The Committee when 
discussing the qualifications of the Clerk attempted to define what 
they meant by administrative ability. They said: ‘‘ He should be 
a person of broad and constructive outlook, interested in the wider 
issues of local government, skilled in negotiation.’’ How are officers 
to achieve this outlook unless they have a fairly wide variety of 
experience ? 

The Committee also recommended that there should be more 
movement of clerical officers between authorities. Among non- 
technical officers promotion within the office is far more usual than 
advertisement. Advertisement means trouble and if an authority 
have an officer who is, at any rate, adequate, they may be tempted 
to think that the trouble is not worth while. On the long view, 
however, it must always be worth while. Unless the authority have 
a man who clearly ought to be promoted there is always a good 
chance that they will find a better man outside; and in any case the 
wider field of competition should stimulate a class of officers whose 
hopes inside one office are necessarily somewhat limited. But, as 
the Committee add, “‘ It has to be recognised that the absence of a 
superannuation scheme in some areas is an obstacle to the free move- 
ment of officers between authorities . . . . Compulsory superannua- 
tion for officers was recommended by the Departmental Committee 
on the Superannuation of Local Government Officers (1928). In our 
view this is essential to the welfare of the service, and we hope that 
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the Committee’s recommendations will be carried out at the earliest 
opportunity.’’ 

The Committee then come to what is, perhaps, the most unex- 
pected of their recommendations, namely, that ‘‘ local authorities 
should require junior officers to pass a qualifying examination before 
they will be considered eligible for promotion from the general 
grade.’’ This is already in effect the system on the technical side, 
but among clerical and administrative officers the proposal goes very 
much further than anything so far attempted in local government 
(except in the London County Council where admission to the 
‘“‘ major establishment ’’ is by examination), and it has been widely 
criticised. Indeed, the dangers are obvious. The examination has 
yet to be devised which cannot be passed by ‘‘ cramming,’’ and 
“cramming ’’ is never more deceptive than where—as here—the 
object is far more the development of general ability than the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. Moreover, there is some reason to think that the 
modern faith in examinations has resulted in a depressing mediocrity. 
But what is the alternative? The Committee say, ‘‘ A requirement 
that all junior officers should pass an approved examination before 
promotion beyond a certain point would, in our view, be a valuable 
contribution to their training. It would encourage them to study, 
keeping their minds active during a period when they are likely to 
be engaged on routine work, and developing their interest in their 
work by expanding their understanding of it’’; and later, ‘‘ The 
establishment of an examination bar would have the further advan- 
tage of providing local authorities with some guarantee of fitness 
before appointing a senior clerical or administrative officer, as they 
have now before appointing a professional or technical officer. An 
examination is not in itself a reliable test of ability, but it is some 
indication of capacity to concentrate, of resourcefulness, of deter- 
mination to succeed.’’ The truth is that it is not the idea of 
examination that is at fault; it is the technique. 

The next problem for the Committee was, therefore, what form 
should the examination take. There is already sufficient provision 
on the technical side, and subject to investigation by the permanent 
advisory committee of various queries on the technical qualifications 
available, the Committee recommended that the existing examinations 
should be utilised. On the administrative side they found nothing 
quite suitable. They explained what they wanted as follows: ‘‘ The 
chief function of the non-technical examination for officers on the 
general grade should be to provide a broad and appropriate mental 
training. It should not be directed to knowledge of departmental 
work. At the same time, the subjects included in the examination 
should be related to administration. The study of government, 
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properly undertaken, affords an excellent mental training, and it is 
clearly desirable that officers should acquire some knowledge of the 
background of administration.’’ And they suggest that this can be 
achieved by ‘‘ an examination on the lines of the diplomas of public 
administration, but of a less advanced standard; a standard more 
suited to candidates whose school education ended with the school 
certificate, and who will be mainly, if not entirely, dependent on 
evening reading.’’ Detailed proposals are not made; they are left 
to the permanent committee. 


Better Organisation 

The first proposal under this head is for centralised management 
of staff. The Committee say: ‘‘ One general conclusion emerges 
clearly from our investigation. Every local authority should entrust 
to one committee all questions affecting the recruitment, qualifications, 
training and promotion of officers. These are matters requiring more 
thought than the majority of local authorities have hitherto given to 
them, and we see no prospect of adequate consideration unless 
responsibility is definitely assigned. Further, the alternative method 
of leaving to each employing committee the control of its own staff 
has the obvious disadvantage that the employing committees are not 
in a position to review the whole of the establishment, and cannot be 
expected, therefore, to take the comprehensive view of the authority’s 
requirements essential for systematic organisation.” 

Most readers of this Journal are probably already convinced of 
the absolute necessity of centralised control to efficient management. 
Nor does it appear that any of the Committee’s witnesses dissented in 
principle. The practice, however, allows wide variations. How 
many of the witnesses who agreed that establishment committees 
should be set up seriously contemplated that ‘‘ the establishment 
committee should be responsible for reporting all appointments to the 
council, and the committee should be directly concerned in the 
appointment of senior officers. Any statutory provisions which form 
an obstacle to unified control of appointments should be aban- 
doned ’’; and that ‘“‘ the arrangement of exchanges among junior 
clerical officers should be a duty of the committee ’’? The Committee 
might, indeed, have gone further than they did. The staff of a local 
authority ought to be regarded as a common establishment subject 
to a unified control, and it is not until this is done that training and 
promotion can be properly tackled. 

Reference has already been made to the proposal for a central 
advisory committee, and it is unnecessary to do more here than repeat 
that, on a long view, this is the most important recommendation 
made by the Committee. This is the engine which will make the 
wheels go round. It is to be hoped that there will be no delay in the 
setting up of this committee. 
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Administration in the Universities 


[Two memoranda prepared for a joint committee of representative 
University teachers and members of the Institute of Public 
Administration | 


Introductory Note 


[ N February, 1932, a Conference was held at Buxton of the Institute 

of Public Administration, representatives of Universities, and 
others interested in the teaching of Public Administration. This 
Conference set up an exploratory Joint Committee of the Institute 
and of representatives of those Universities which offer courses in 
Public Administration. Its task was to consider whether some form 
of permanent joint organisation should be set up on the analogy of 
the Central Joint Advisory Committee for Tutorial Classes. The 
editor of this Journal is the Secretary of this Committee and I have 
acted as its temporary Chairman.* 

So far the Committee has not seen its way to recommending a 
more permanent organisation. But it has held a number of 
meetings and as a result of its discussions has set up two Sub- 
Committees which have drafted the following memoranda. The first 
memorandum, which deals with the general principles of the teaching 
of Public Administration, was drafted by University teachers in the 
subject, whether members of the Joint Committee or not. The 
Joint Committee has had the opportunity of discussing this memo- 
randum and it is by its wish that it is now being published. The 
second, which makes detailed suggestions for a possible curriculum, 

* In addition to the Chairman and Secretary referred to above, the members of the 
Exploratory Joint Committee are as follows: — 

Professor E. Barker, Litt.D., Professor of Political Science, Cambridge. 

Sir H. N. Bunbury, K.C.B., Comptroller and Accountant-General, General 
Post Office. 

Mr. I. G. Gibbon, C.B., C.B.E., D.Sc., Principal Assistant Secretary, Ministry 
of Health. 

Sir W. E. Hart, O.B.E., LL.D., formerly Town Clerk of Sheffield. 

Mr. L. Hill, General Secretary, National Association of Local Government 
Officers. 

Mr. J. D. Imrie, M.A., City Chamberlain, Edinburgh. 

Professor J. H. Jones, M.A., Professor of Economics, Leeds. 

alata H. J. Laski, M.A., Professor of Politics and Public Administration, 
~ondon. 


Principal A. E. Morgan, University College, Hull. 
Mr. T. S. Simey, Lecturer in Public Administration, Liverpool. 
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was drafted by Sir Henry Bunbury, Mr. Gibbon, Mr. Simey and 
Mr. Stewart, in consultation with Mr. Hill, the Secretary of the 
National Association of Local Government Officers, and has been 
approved by the Joint Committee. 


March, 1934. W. H. MosBeERLy. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE TEACHING OF PUBLIC ADMINIS- 
TRATION IN THE UNIVERSITIES, BY UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS 


1. The number of courses in Public Administration now being 
given at the British Universities has increased to such an extent that 
it has become desirable for some attempt to be made to secure a 
measure of uniformity in their subject-matter. A definition of the 
scope and content of such courses is urgently needed. But before 
this can be attempted it is necessary to make a distinction between 
courses in Public Administration (which contain a variety of subjects, 
such as Industrial History or Economic Theory), and the subject of 
Public Administration itself. Confusion sometimes arises from the 
fact that the ‘‘ Course’ is spoken of as an addition of existing 
academic subjects, such as those already mentioned. It is, however, 
obvious that the problem confronting us is more difficult than this. 
A new Subject must be visualised as well as a new Course; indeed, 
the existence of such a Subject is of fundamental importance, as a 
Course in Public Administration cannot justify itself unless it gives 
rise to an independent and clearly defined attitude regarding the 
social and economic problems with which the administrator is con- 
cerned. If this can be achieved, a course in Public Administration 
will naturally find its centre of gravity in the subject of Public 
Administration, whilst the subject itself can be included in the more 
generalised courses having as their object the study of the modern 
State from wider standpoints—those, for example, of the economist 
or the philosopher. 

2. If then Public Administration is to be taught in association with 
the other subjects related to the study of modern political institutions, 
a limited field of study must be claimed for it as its own property. In 
order to define the boundaries of this field it is necessary to distin- 
guish it first of all from what may be termed the general theory of 
the State. The student should have a general acquaintance with the 
primary conceptions underlying political organisation, with the nature 
of political obligation, individual rights, the status of the voluntary 
association; but matters such as these, supremely important as they 
are in themselves, are within the province of the political theorist 
rather than that of the lecturer in Public Administration, who should 
not be expected to deal with them. 
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3. There is, again, another subject of wide general importance on 
which the subject of Public Administration should not be allowed to 
encroach, that of political organisation, or ‘‘ representative govern- 
ment ’’ as it is sometimes termed. Here also a knowledge of the 
subject must be implied. The student of Public Administration must 
know the significance of such topics as Federalism, Second Chambers, 
Proportional Representation, the Referendum and the Initiative; and 
he must obtain his information outside the Public Administration 
lecture-course. It is here, however, that the danger of overlapping 
is greatest. It is necessary in describing the working of political 
institutions, to describe in outline the organisation of the administra- 
tive machinery, and to estimate its importance. To that extent at 
least overlapping is unavoidable, though the amount of time at the 
disposal of the lecturer on political organisation is necessarily devoted 
only to a very small extent to problems of administration, as other 
and wider questions, such as those mentioned above, must be his first 
concern. In any event, the points of view of the lecturers must be in 
many respects widely dissimilar. 

4. If therefore the study of the two foregoing subjects can be 
assumed, there has been ruled out of the discussion the investigation 
of the purposes for which the State exists, and the principles 
according to which its institutions shall be constructed. But although 
the teaching of Public Administration may take so much for granted, 
it is nevertheless no less vital a study than those which precede it. 
There still remains another aspect of political activity, from which 
the State can be viewed as a mechanism constructed to attain certain 
defined objects, laying stress on the methods of attaining the objects, 
rather than on the objects themselves. It has even been suggested 
by one author that the field of Public Administration should be 
restricted to ‘‘ the consideration of the methods by which the decisions 
of the legislature can best be put into effect.’’ To accept this is to 
under-estimate the importance of the mechanism of administration 
in the life of the modern State. This definition would only hold good 
if the classical division of the functions of government between the 
legislative, executive, and judiciary powers were possible, and if 
administration were placed under the heading of the Executive. But 
it is now obvious to all that the Executive (and even the Civil Service) 
has subordinate legislative and quasi-judicial functions as well as (in 
the narrower sense of the term) executive functions. And it is equally 
obvious that though the legislature cannot be said to have any strictly 
administrative functions to perform, it is impossible to deal ade- 
quately with the activities of administrative bodies properly so called 
(such as Government Departments or Local Authorities) without an 
examination, for example, of the powers of criticism exercised by 
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the House of Commons at question time, or the review of the methods 
of administration pursued by local authorities which takes place before 
the Private Bill Committees. In the case of Local Authorities there 
is in practice not a clear distinction between legislative and adminis- 
trative functions. It is a mistake to suppose that the task of the 
administrator stops short with the mere application of rules laid 
down by higher authority to individual cases. Indeed, in the Civil 
Service the performance of tasks of this kind demarcates the Execu- 
tive from the Administrative class, which is concerned with the more 
important functions dealing with matters relating to formulating the 
policy of the department. 

5. Viewed from the outside, the increase in the importance of the 
administrative functions of the Civil Service that has taken place 
during the last 25 years is striking. The scale of the work of govern- 
ment has been so magnified, and its scope has so far widened, that the 
political head of the department has come to depend more and more 
on the advice of the permanent official. Though the essence of 
administration may be in the laying down and the application of 
sets of rules which must derive their authority from Acts of Parlia- 
ment, it would, nevertheless, be a grave error to ignore the fact that 
it is the administrator who comes into contact wi‘h the hard facts in 
relation to which the rules have been created, and in the face of 
which they must be applied. Consequently he is in an especially 
advantageous position to see how the rules work:, and in what ways 
it is desirable that Acts of Parliament should be amended in this 
respect. As every person who has engaged in research work knows, 
it is impossible to invent valid theories without a close regard for 
the facts. The theories must, as it were, suggest themselves whilst 
the facts are under investigation. The work of the administrator has 
therefore ultimately the widest significance, extending far beyond 
the bounds that appear at first sight to be set to his profession. 

6. The importance of the subject of public administration is there- 
fore evident. Though it may lay most emphasis on the discussion 
of the problems that affect the Executive, the conclusions that are 
arrived at in this manner have a much greater importance than that 
which would be attached to matters of mere technique. From the 
national point of view, it is more than a waste of time—it is exceed- 
ingly dangerous—to pass legislation that has as its objects the 
achievement of aims which have been shown in the experience of the 
Executive Departments to be impracticable. It is of the greatest 
importance to bring the legislature into close association with the 
executive, to keep the practical aspect of legislation always before 
the mind of the legislator, and, most important of all, to make some 
endeavour to enlighten public opinion as to the difficulties of adminis- 
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tration. In the nineteenth century such matters as Cabinet 
organisation and procedure, the recruitment and training of the Civil 
Service, or the status of the advisory bodies attached to the depart- 
ments, though they may have demanded the care and attention of 
the politician of the day, were not the vital problems which we have 
to face now. To-day that increasing degree of flexibility demanded by 
modern conditions can only be given to administrative machinery by 
continual readjustment and experiment. Criticism and investiga- 
tion of administrative methods are now not merely desirable—they 
are urgently needed for the maintenance of the fabric of the State 
itself. 

7. A necessary part of the subject of public administration is the 
factual study of the administrative machine as it actually exists to-day 
—a task, however, of considerable difficulty to accomplish. Legal 
powers and duties merely provide the framework within which the 
business of administration is carried on. The mere narration of these 
legal powers and duties may give a wholly erroneous picture of 
actual functions and work. What is of the highest importance is to 
find out what the departments and local authorities do, and how 
they do it. The facts are now often buried in mountains of evidence 
given before Royal Commissions, and in many cases are not available 
to the public at all. The task of the teacher and of the research 
student of public administration is to bring them to the light of day, 
where they can be studied and criticised. The teacher will inevitably 
tend to concentrate on methods of administration rather than on 
things administered. It is extremely desirable, for example, to 
provide some principles by which the functions which are properly 
those of the central departments can be distinguished from those of 
local authorities, and those of one type of local authority from those 
of other types. In normal times the work of the local authority will 
be found to be largely administrative, in that it is concerned with the 
local application of statutes passed by the legislature. It may 
encourage, advise, and warn, but in doing so it need not step outside 
the limits set by tradition to executive (or, in the present sense, 
administrative) action. The apportionment of function between 
central and local government, the relationship between central and 
local government, and the organisation of local government itself are, 
therefore, essentially problems of administration. 

8. It is, however, impossible to restrict the subject to a study 
of the facts alone. Mere description tends to lose its significance 
unless given critically. Thus in attempting to show how the 
work of administration is apportioned between the departments 
the critical approach suggested by the Haldane Committee may be 
found to be more profitable than a bare outline of the everyday 
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activities of the departments themselves. No doubt the degree to 
which such a critical standpoint can be adopted will be found to vary 
with the type of student involved. The undergraduate student, with 
no experience of the work of an administrative department, cannot 
be expected to enter very deeply into criticism of existing methods. 
He can, however, by studying the history of administration, profit 
by the experiences of the past, and, in some degree, apply his know- 
ledge to the present. The comparative method, contrasting methods 
used in one department with those used in another, or illustrating the 
differences between the working of the same department in this and 
foreign countries is also exceedingly helpful. For every student this 
is an excellent intellectual training, for not only does it provide an 
insight into the way in which government business is done—with 
which every citizen should have some acquaintance—but it is also 
an investigation into the difficulties of large-scale organisation, of 
particular interest to the student of business method. The under- 
graduate cannot expect to be trained as an administrator, but the 
subject can provide for him a mental discipline which will be of 
peculiar value if he subsequently enters the public service. 

9. To the student who already holds an official position, the 
subject has a value that differs in several material respects from that 
outlined in the preceding paragraph. As a rule, the student of this 
type is older than the average University student, and his mind in 
many cases is more mature. To offset this advantage, there is its 
necessary concomitant—the tendency for those who have been 
employed in public offices for a period of years to sink into a rut, and 
become set and narrow, incapable of questioning the principles under- 
lying their work. In consequence, a course designed for a student 
of this type should stress the teaching of subjects which make for 
flexibility of mind, and should, above all, be of sufficient length to 
ensure that the student whose mental activities are once aroused shall 
not sink back into his dogmatic slumbers. But at least this type of 
student has experience of the difficulties of administration, and he 
has this experience to draw upon in the attempt to formulate the 
practical principles of the science of administration. 

to. It is, therefore, clear that the true setting of the subject of 
Public Administration is with the other studies concerning political 
and social organisation. By itself it can have but little significance. 
Joined with the other fundamental studies concerning the problems 
of the modern State—legal, economic and historical—Public Adminis- 
tration both illuminates and is illuminated. It is a necessary part of 
a Degree Course in Politics. 

11. Though it is both impossible and undesirable to attempt here 
to sketch out the details of Courses in Public Administration, it may 
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be useful to make the following suggestions that a greater measure of 
uniformity than at present prevails should be secured between such 
Courses. The advantages of such uniformity would be that a student 
who begins his studies in the area of one University, could, if he is 
compelled by the necessities of his profession to move elsewhere, 
complete his course in the University into whose area he is moved. 
The lack of facilities of this kind prevents at the moment a large 
number of officialsfrom entering Departments of Public Administra- 
tion as students. But it must be noted that such transfers could only 
be made effective by something like a new departure in University 
policy. For British (unlike German) Universities have shown them- 
selves reluctant hitherto to allow pre-graduate work done in one 
University to count towards a degree in another, 
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Outline of Possible Curriculum for 


Courses in Public Administration 


MEMORANDUM BY SOME MEMBERS OF THE JOINT 
COMMITTEE 

The purpose of this memorandum is to illustrate in concrete form 
what we conceive to be the scope and content of Public Administra- 
tion as a subject included in an academic curriculum, and its relations 
to cognate subjects. In the discussions which have taken place 
between those interested in this matter from one point of view or 
another it became clear from the outset that there was a primary need 
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for reducing ideas to definite and practical form. At the same time 
it must emphatically be stated that the suggestions which follow are 
tentative, and that in actual application regard must be had on the 
one hand to the limiting conditions which may affect particular 
Institutions, and on the other to developments which the subject 
itself may be expected to show as time goes on. 

Before any attempt can be made to give an outline of a curriculum 
for Courses in Public Administration, one fundamental misconception 
must be disposed of which is frequently encountered. The distinction 
between the Course in ‘‘ Public Administration,’’ which contains 
several subjects, and the Subject of ‘‘ Public Administration ’’ is of 
primary importance. This has been examined at length in Para- 
graph 1 of the preceding ‘‘ Memorandum on the Teaching of Public 
Administration in the Universities.’”’ In the following pages a 
‘“‘ Course ’’ will therefore imply the grouping together of several— 
related—subjects, whilst a ‘‘ Subject ’’ will imply a single, clearly 
defined, and closely reasoned method of approach to the field of 
knowledge with which it is concerned. 

It is a truism to say that in planning a course of study, atten- 
tion must be paid to the type of student who is likely to take it. 
But this is of fundamental importance to the planning of a Course in 
Public Administration. There are two distinct types of students who 
must be considered—the whole-time student, who can pursue studies 
of the usual undergraduate or post-graduate type, and the student 
actually employed in a public office, or with personal experience of 
administrative problems. It is important to make a distinction 
between the two classes, as the objects that the students have in 
taking the course are somewhat different. The whole-time student 
desires it as part of his academic course, seeking to reach a general 
understanding of the problems that the modern State has to face. 
But the student who has practical experience of administration, on 
the other hand, wishes to study something that shall reflect more 
immediately on the problems of which he has personal experience. 
Therefore, whilst the content of the course in each case may not differ 
widely, the treatment of the subject-matter may exhibit fundamental 
differences which prevent the two courses from overlapping. It is, 
however, of the first importance to assert that the academic 
status of the two courses must be the same. The same standard 
of achievement must be applied to both types of student, so that 
neither the one nor the other will be able to say that the course of 
study pursued by him is of the higher standing. It is somewhat 
fortunate that the two classes are immediately segregated by the 
fact that the student from the public office can attend lectures only 
in the evenings. It is, therefore, suggested that a special type of 
course should be planned to meet the needs of each class. 

Before the details of a general course in Public Administration are 
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discussed, a tentative outline of the special subject itself known as 
‘* Public Administration ’’ may be given in order to suggest the 
kind of background required for its study. This is particularly 
necessary, owing to the fact that it must assume in the student a 
knowledge of the more striking problems of government. It calls 
for more than customary care in treatment, as the danger is ever 
present that it will drift towards technicalities, and lose the wider 
significance that should properly be attached to it. 

It is not easy to achieve any degree of finality in this matter. It 
is hoped that, as the teaching of the subject is in its infancy in this 
country, research and progress in administrative method will make 
the teaching of one session out of date before the next session begins, 
until a coherent body of principles has been arrived at. Very little 
has been done in this country to formulate these principles. Nothing 
has been published in England to serve as an introduction to the 
subject. The lecturer must compile his notes as best he can from 
such published works as there are concerning government in general, 
from personal investigation, and from the research of his students. 

The following headings are of obvious importance in planning a 
course of lectures dealing with the subject itself :— 

1. Introduction.—At the outset, the province of the administrator 
must be defined and discussed in relation to the legislature and the 
judiciary. In this connection administrative and legislative powers 
delegated to various bodies, including local authorities, may be dealt 
with theoretically. The powers of control exercised by the legislature 
over administrative bodies, the constitutional position of the Cabinet, 
and its practical working, might be explained. The ground is then 
clear for a treatment of public administration properly so called. 
The following heads have application to both the central and the 
local services. 

2. The Civil Service and the Local Government Service.—Their 
organisation, methods, and personnel problems, including recruit- 
ment and training. 

3. The Departments.—What departments should be constituted— 
what should be their functions? Their internal organisation, rela- 
tionship to one another, the apportionment of business between them, 
the extent to which principles of organisation can be carried. Rela- 
tionships with the public and outside bodies. The value and limita- 
tions of advisory committees. The peculiar characteristics of 
departments primarily concerned with “staff’’ and “line”’ 
functions respectively. 

4. Control.—(a) Administrative. General direction and planning. 
Carrying out of policy. Test and measurement of results. Inspec- 
tion. (b) Financial. Exercise of control by the Treasury and 
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financial departments of local authorities. Budgetary control, audit 
and costing. 

5. Administrative Devolution.—(i) Internal devolution within the 
administrative organ. (ii) Between central and local government. 
(iii) Between public and voluntary bodies (e.g., in education, public 
health, insurance). 

6. Local Government.—Problems peculiar to the system, such 
as— 

(a) Internal organisation—Council and Committees. 

(6) Area. Boundaries; Regionalism. 

(c) Co-ordination of committees and departments. 

(d) Relationship between councillors and officers. 

7. Public Utilities and Public Concerns.—The Post Office. Gas, 
Water, Electricity, Transport, and other utilities, such as the London 
Passenger Transport Board, the Central Electricity Board, the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, &c. 

8. Intelligence.—Research. Parliamentary and Departmental 
Committees, Royal Commissions, and other inquiries, central and 
local. The compiling of information: Annual Reports, Statistical 
Abstracts, Intelligence and Inquiry Divisions. Status and value of 
independent departments of research (e.g., Economic Advisory 
Council). The verification of research by application to office 
practice. 

This list does not pretend to be exhaustive: its object is rather to 
give some idea of the kind of subject-matter the lecture-course might 
contain. Sections 3, 4 and 8, for instance, which deal with method, 
are capable of indefinite expansion. The treatment of the subject 
will be as far as possible designed to stimulate the thought and judg- 
ment of the student. An appreciation of the merits and deficiencies 
of the administrative system as it exists to-day should emerge from a 
study of the facts. The comparative method, whereby an institution 
or practice can be compared and contrasted with similar institutions 
and practice in other departments or organisations at home, and with 
those in the same departments abroad, will be found a particularly 
valuable method of instruction. 

The two types of student may now be examined in detail before 
the courses as a whole are discussed. 


The Full-time Student 

The full-time student is usually at present an undergraduate, 
necessarily immature in outlook and without the background of 
practical experience. For him, the subject should form part of a 
General Degree Course, or of specialised courses in Economics, 
Commerce, Social Science, or the like. The point of view in his case 
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might properly be that of training for active and intelligent citizen- 
ship. It should be studied after not less than two years’ preliminary 
work, which should, as a minimum, cover the introductory subjects 
outlined below. The subject of Public Administration can be fitted 
in to several types of courses exhibiting wide differences in the 
subject-matter which they cover. Nevertheless, there are certain 
subjects which form the most valuable background for the study of 
administration. Such are History (political and economic), Economic 
Theory, and Political Science. 


The Part-time Student 


Except for the graduate student the length of the course in this 
case should not be shorter than three years, if the ground is to be 
covered adequately. It is presumed that the part-time student will 
be mature, with considerable official experience. If the young officer 
is recruited for the course immediately on joining the service, he will 
have to face the disadvantages of both the full-time and the part- 
time student, without possessing the advantages of either. 

The subject of Public Administration as outlined above should not 
be introduced into the part-time course until the last year. The other 
years should contain subjects planned as an introduction to it, giving 
all the preliminary instruction necessary for its study, and setting it 
in true perspective. In general, the subjects included in part-time 
courses may well be identical with those taken by undergraduate 
students. The standard of the teaching and of the examinations 
should be the same, though the degree course will naturally be wider, 
as it should contain subjects other than those which are directly 
preparatory for Public Administration. The treatment of the subjects 
will be adjusted to suit the type of student concerned. The following 
subjects seem essential in the course :— 

Economic Theory.—This is a specially valuable subject. Many 
of the problems met with by the administrator of the present day are 
economic in character, and a study of economic theory is, therefore, 
essential. Again, the study of this subject is an excellent training in 
abstract thinking, which is often a difficulty for those whose minds 
have become accustomed to the routine of office life. 

Public Finance.—This is a useful adjunct to the Economic Theory 
lecture-course; as it shows the practical applications of the work that 
has been previously undertaken, in a field with which the student 
must be personally acquainted. If it is not possible to find room for 
this subject by itself, it should be included in the Economic Theory 
subject. 

History.—This may be divided into two parts: (a) Social and 
Economic History, and (6) Political and Constitutional History. The 
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two parts would be included to illustrate the development of the 
modern State since 1760, special attention being given in the Social 
and Economic History section to those problems which are of the 
greatest importance to the administrator to-day, such as unemploy- 
ment, public health, education, and the like. Political and Constitu- 
tional History should contain the outline of the origins and growth 
of the modern administrative machine, national and local, during the 
same period. It is of the greatest importance to demonstrate the 
rapidity of this development, and to draw the moral that the machine 
as it exists may be improved upon. Particular matters that probably 
should be dealt with include the evolution of Cabinet Government, 
of Departmental organisation, and administrative methods, in con- 
nection with Public Health, the Poor Law, Education, the Civil 
Service, and Local Government. 

Political Theory and Political Organisation.—In the limited time, 
these two subjects may have to be combined into one. The philo- 
sophical foundations of the modern State should be explained, and 
the most significant political institutions described as illustrations of 
them. It is of the greatest importance to lay adequate emphasis on 
this subject, as it is impossible to appreciate the real significance of 
political institutions until the primary conceptions underlying their 
structures have been thoroughly understood. This subject follows 
most naturally the Economic Theory lecture-course, as much of 
modern speculation concerning the organisation of the State and the 
purposes for which it exists is closely connected with, and even built 
upon, economic theory. The history of modern political thought should 
also be briefly outlined. The lectures on political organisation can 
usefully contain a treatment of such problems as those connected with 
the nature of representation, Second Chambers, Imperial Organisation 
and Internationalism. 

Social Statistics —The status of official statistical material at the 
moment, and the non-existence of statistics concerning many 
matters of vital importance, make this a most desirable subject to 
include in the course. Statistics provides the administrator with units 
of measurement, and is consequently a handy tool for the satis- 
factory treatment of many administrative problems. 

Special Subjects.—In order that provision may be made for the 
exceptional student who is capable of working without a large amount 
of supervision, the course might well provide an opportunity for a 
special subject to be taken, relating to any approved topic, in 
addition to or as an alternative to one of the subjects taken in the 
ordinary course of events. In this way, some elementary research 
into the problems of Public Administration may be undertaken. 

Other subjects sometimes included in the Course are the 
following : — 
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Law.—A general acquaintance with the principles of Law is a 
valuable training for public administration. On the other hand, to 
attempt to make of the student an amateur lawyer, or to teach him 
the details of a specialist branch of law, would be disastrous. If law 
is taken as one of the subjects, it should be on broad lines of juris- 
prudence, with particular reference to the law of this country touching 
public authorities. 


Admimistration in Foreign Countries—Though comparisons 
between this and other countries are of the first importance for the 
study of the subject of Public Administration, it seems clear that 
undergraduate students can derive little benefit from lectures merely 
descriptive of systems of administration in foreign countries. The 
background of the social life of the country is absent, and without a 
considerable degree of knowledge concerning this and the history of 
the country concerned, a proper understanding of administrative 
institutions is hard to reach. In any case, it seems unwise to include 
this subject until satisfactory text-books are available, except for 
properly qualified graduate students. 

A three-year Diploma Course may be planned as follows :— 


First Year. Economic Theory. 

Social and Economic History. 
Second Year. Political Theory and Organisation. 

Political and Constitutional History. 
Third Year. Public Administration. 

Social Statistics, or Special Subject. 


If students attend lectures for four hours a week, during the 
session, they cannot be expected to take more than two subjects each 
year; otherwise the work will not reach a satisfactory standard. 


The Research Student 

The urgency for research in the subject is so great that the Uni- 
versities should encourage it by every means in their power. The 
student who has done well in Public Administration as part of his 
degree course should be encouraged to take a higher degree and to 
submit a thesis for the degree of M.A. or Ph.D. The part-time 
student, if he has done well, should be encouraged to proceed to a 
degree by research. Perhaps the Diploma student should be allowed 
to add a sufficient number of subjects to those he has already taken 
to qualify him for a degree. Research by those with practical know- 
ledge of administrative problems, who have already had a University 
training of degree standard, is likely to do more to crystallise the 
subject, and to advance its status in the eyes of professional adminis- 
trators, than work of any other kind. The case for allowing the 
Diploma student to proceed to a degree by research seems, therefore, 
strong. : 
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Political Changes Affecting 
Administration 


By Sir Wixtiam E. Hart, O.B.E., LL.D. 


[Paper read to the Central and North Yorkshire Regional Group of 
the Institute of Public Administration, 20th October, 1933] 


| PROPOSE to indicate some aspects in which the changing circum- 

stances and conditions of our time, particularly, though not 
entirely as reflected in legislation, are affecting the public services, 
and I will begin by referring to matters affecting the local government 
service. 

Many of us find it difficult to realise the multiplicity of local 
authorities in this country that existed within living memory. It was 
described, so recently as in the year 1885, as ‘‘ a chaos of areas, a 
chaos of franchises, a chaos of authorities, and a chaos of rates.’’ 
In the same areas, or in areas which overlapped each other, were 
town councils, boards of guardians, overseers, school boards, highway 
boards, burial boards, and other public bodies, each having special 
duties to fulfil and each calling upon substantially the same rate- 
payers for the means to carry out their duties. By the operation of 
legislation spread over many years there has been a welcome and 
successful effort to reduce order out of that chaos. The Local 
Government Act, 1888, which established county councils and, along 
with the Local Government Act, 1894, brought order into county 
government, was an effective step in the direction of reform. In the 
towns the smaller ad hoc bodies have been abolished and their powers 
transferred to the town councils, while in 1902 the school boards were 
abolished and their duties were transferred to county councils and 
county borough councils as full education authorities for their areas, 
save that duties relating to elementary education in county areas were 
transferred to non-county boroughs and urban district councils. The 
work of concentration of services was completed by the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1929, which painlessly extinguished the last group of inde- 
pendent bodies, the boards of guardians, and called upon the county 
councils and county borough councils to take over the duties of the 
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guardians and carry them on under another name. At last the 
demarcation of areas and consolidation of duties have been effected 
and in the county boroughs the council carries on all the duties of 
local government for the area, while in the county areas the duties 
are divided on well-defined lines between the county councils and the 
subsidiary local authorities. This simplification of areas and con- 
solidation of powers has been brought about as the result of well- 
directed efforts, and promises economy and greater efficiency in local 
government administration. 

But no sooner has this simplification been accomplished, than we 
become aware that, unnoticed by many, a counter-activity has been 
taking away some of the advantages that have been obtained. The 
pendulum has begun to swing in the opposite direction and we do not 
yet know how far it will go before it begins its return movement. 

The change is the result of a new phase of our public services and 
is caused by novel circumstances. In some respects it is due to the 
need for different areas of service. Gas and electricity, for instance, 
in differing degrees decline to be limited in their efficiency to the 
ordinary local government boundaries. Gas, as the older service, has 
until recently been content to serve a restricted territorial area in 
accordance with the powers it has obtained. It has been looked upon 
as an illuminant, and has not been thought to be commercially capable 
of being transmitted for long distances. But in recent years, gas has 
been found to be of service for important industrial purposes, and the 
utilisation of coke oven and other crude gases has led to the cheapen- 
ing of the cost of production of gas and to its capability for use over 
comparatively large areas, and already we hear of gas grids being 
practicable in industrial areas. This indicates that local government 
areas are in such cases too limited for the proper development of the 
gas industry. Where the gas undertaking is owned and worked by 
a statutory company the acquisition of rights of supply in adjacent 
areas is more easily effected, as a rule, than when a municipality owns 
the undertaking. In the former case local jealousies and difficulties 
do not arise to the same extent. 

Electricity affords a still more striking illustration of a public 
utility undertaking overlapping local government boundaries. In its 
inception electricity was looked upon as a local service for affording 
lighting facilities. In this instance again its main use has become one 
for the supply of heat and power and I need not go over the stages 
of the great developments in electricity which have at last resulted 
in its being worked as a co-ordinated undertaking of national 
importance. 

Water supply has notoriously become a question which cannot be 
treated any longer as a merely local service. A demand is being made 
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that all future schemes for the supply of water to any districts, 
wherever situate, shall be considered from a national, or at any rate 
from a regional point of view. It is unlikely that Parliament will ever 
permit a large gathering ground to be appropriated for one urban 
area alone. The needs of a widespread area will have to be 
provided for. 

I may also mention road transport as a service which now 
altogether transcends local boundaries. I remember the time when 
a well-known Leeds alderman stoutly affirmed that he would never 
allow any tramway other than one belonging to the Leeds Corporation 
to be seen on the Leeds streets. Time has brought many changes, 
and the transport services given by our municipalities and other 
undertakers are regulated by a newly constituted tribunal, charged 
with the duty of co-ordinating all transport services in the interests 
of the general public. 

Pausing here I may point out that it is in the trading services that 
these changes are most obvious. There are some who see in the new 
conditions a prospect that these services will sooner or later be trans- 
ferred from municipal ownership to trading companies or to the State. 
In my opinion the facts that exist to-day do not give any indication 
of such a change becoming a practical question. Certainly any such 
proposal if made at the present time would meet with strong opposi- 
tion on the part of members of local authorities. What seems more 
probable is that the distributive or retail parts of the undertakings 
will be retained by the local authorities in any event. The transfer 
of the productive or wholesale sides will, if ever effected, more 
probably be to a joint board or joint committee, possibly to a statutory 
board such as the Derwent Valley Water Board. Before leaving for 
the moment trading departments owned and worked by local autho- 
rities one may point out that there appears to be no immediate 
prospect of any additions to the list of these undertakings. The 
establishment of a municipal milk supply service has often been advo- 
cated and in a few cases statutory powers for this purpose have been 
obtained, but I believe they are not now being exercised. The recent 
setting up of milk control on national lines makes the prospect of local 
authorities obtaining and exercising such powers more remote. 

Another indication of the need that has arisen for overstepping 
local government boundaries is afforded by the more frequent 
exercise of the power given in the Public Health Acts for neighbouring 
authorities to unite in the discharge of some common duty and to 
carry out their united functions by means of a joint committee. This 
has been found useful, for instance, in cases in which joint hospitals 
have been provided and equipped and managed. In the case of 
comparatively small authorities it would be beyond the means of any 
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individual authority to provide this important service for its rate- 
payers and their families, but a joint committee or joint board acting 
for a number of neighbouring local authorities has been found to be 
an effective means of securing the proper discharge of the duty of each 
individual authority. 

A feature of these joint bodies is that their areas can be extended 
or reduced as circumstances may require. Thus if a borough extends 
its boundaries by including therein a neighbouring district the council 
of which is a member of a joint hospitals board or joint committee, 
the area of service and contribution of the joint authority is reduced; 
or to take another illustration, a joint smoke prevention committee 
may be set up for the abatement of the smoke nuisance throughout 
a wider area than that of a single authority, and its area may from 
time to time be extended by the bringing in of one or more additional 
authorities. In both these cases and others like them it is possible to 
vary the area of a common service so as to secure the most effective 
and economical way of carrying out a public duty. 

Many more instances might be quoted, but enough has been said, 
I hope, to justify my assertion that there is a present-day tendency 
to transfer specific services from the direct control of the local 
authority to another body. 

A second tendency is noticeable in the shifting of duties and 
powers as between the State and the local authorities and between the 
various classes of local authorities. When, for example, the Distress 
Act, 1908, was passed, certain duties were given to local authorities 
to assist in alleviating distress caused by unemployment. The powers 
of the Act were very limited, but Parliament might well have deter- 
mined when unemployment grew in extent that the requisite additional 
powers for meeting the problem should have been given to the local 
authorities. This, however, was not the opinion of Parliament when 
the emergency arose, and later legislation threw the responsibility of 
dealing with unemployment upon the Ministry of Labour. 

The enormous growth of unemployment has led to interaction 
between that Ministry and the public assistance authorities which at 
present is not in a satisfactory position. As further legislation has 
been promised during the ensuing session of Parliament I will merely 
mention this position, without commenting on it. 

Another change in the trend of legislation is the movement for 
conferring new powers in the county areas upon the county councils 
as against the county districts, and giving supervisory and some- 
times default powers to the county councils over the county district 
councils. This is noticeable in such questions as public health and 
housing. The tendency may be described as evidencing a deter- 
mination that when new and extended powers are given they shall be 
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conferred on the more important authority, that is, the county 
council. At the same time this tendency is as a rule accompanied by 
unwillingness to take away from the smaller authorities their existing 
local government powers, although the latter statement is subject to 
qualifications. It does not apply in its entirety to the police 
forces, as there is an active movement in the direction of transferring 
the police forces of small areas to the county forces, and apart from 
the boroughs, there are certain default powers which the county 
council may exercise or be called upon by the Government Depart- 
ment to exercise in the county districts apart from boroughs, if the 
county district councils fail to discharge their duties satisfactorily. It 
will be seen then that not only with regard to the areas are existing 
boundaries proving to be inadequate in respect of certain public 
services, but that the balance of power and responsibility is being 
shifted so that minor authorities do not share in new powers to any- 
thing like the same extent as do the major authorities. How much 
further the movement towards the formation of large ad hoc autho- 
rities will go is impossible for one to foresee, but inasmuch as in all 
walks of life the tendency is towards the formation of large units, one 
may reasonably expect this movement to extend still further. A 
difference between the position to-day in regard to these important 
services which are being segregated from the general local adminis- 
tration, is that in former times the highway boards and other bodies 
of local commissioners were separate bodies separately elected, and 
no one of them was responsible to another. The tendency to-day is 
to form a separate unit for such services as water and gas, but to 
provide that this separate service shall not be conducted as some- 
thing detached from the general governing body of the area. Whether 
the form of the general service be that of a joint committee or joint 
board, or even a statutory board, its membership is controlled by, 
if not entirely formed of, representatives of the local bodies of the 
area, so effected that indirectly each local authority represented 
has a voice in the control of the undertaking or service which is being 
afforded. It would not be unreasonable to describe it in reality as 
an extension of the committee system. The council appoints its 
representatives to the outside board or joint authority much as it 
appoints its own committees, with this important distinction, that the 
joint board or other joint authority is not responsible to each authority 
by whom its members are appointed and the power of the appointing 
authority to correct any mistakes which it may think its representa- 
tives have committed is to elect others when the time for re-appoint- 
ment comes round. The nearest analogy is the Watch Committee 
which to the extent authorised by the Municipal Corporations Act, 
1882, has the control of police administration in the borough, but in 
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respect thereto is not responsible to the council of which it is a 
committee. 

The third subject affecting local government is the more detailed 
and extensive powers conferred by Parliament on local authorities, 
and as an illustration I will refer to the Town and Country Planning 
Act of 1932. It is recognised by all who have studied the question 
that the orderly development of the countryside calls for urgent 
attention. I need, not, in this audience, do more than mention this 
proposition. But by whom should this development be directed and 
controlled? Landowners who are so vitally interested have no 
effective organisation for the purpose, the State could not direct it 
from a central department, and it is generally agreed that the local 
authorities are the only bodies qualified to carry out the policy of 
Parliament, and for that purpose exceptional powers must be con- 
ferred. No one can read the Act with care without realising that the 
powers of local authorities to prepare and enforce schemes for the 
development of the undeveloped portions of their areas and to some 
extent over their built areas are considerable. They may make, vary 
and unmake schemes, they may insert in their schemes provisions for 
limiting the number of buildings a man may erect on his own land 
and they may regulate the size, height, design and external appear- 
ance of the buildings. The safeguards of a right of appeal against 
their decision and the general supervision of the Ministry of Health 
over schemes are afforded to the landowner, but the powers I have 
referred to, and others, may be enforced, if the Minister approves the 
scheme, without rendering the local authority liable to pay com- 
pensation for injurious affection of his land. This is an extension 
of the powers of a local authority which I think has no parallel in 
modern legislation. The nearest approach to it is that part of the 
Housing Act, 1930, which empowers a local authority to require a 
landowner to demolish and remove from his land at his own expense 
and without becoming entitled to compensation, houses which, though 
insanitary, are yielding rents. In this case the ground put forward 
for this strong treatment is that no one ought to receive compensation 
for the loss of dwellings which are unfit for human occupation. In 
the case of the Town and Country Planning Act the reason for 
depriving a landowner of his right to develop his land according to 
his own ideas, without being entitled to compensation, is one of 
amenity. He is not charged with making illegal or improper use of 
his property, but in the general interest he must submit to restriction, 
and for some at least of the restraints put upon him, though not all, 
he is not entitled to relief by way of compensation. Private ownership 
is increasingly feeling the pressure of being made subordinate to the 
public interest. 
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Before submitting some general remarks on the effect of the 
foregoing changes in local government administration, I should like 
to offer observations on questions affecting the Civil Service, upon 
which, as an outsider, I must speak with a certain amount of reserve. 
I will select three points only, premising that it has been shown to be 
practicable for the State to establish new Departments of considerable 
size and within a remarkably short time to cause them to function 
efficiently. On this I may refer to the Ministry of Labour and the 
Ministry of Pensions. 

First I would refer to the effective control exercised by Central 
Departments over the activities of local authorities, illustrating this 
by the control exercised by the Home Office over the police authorities 
and by the Board of Education over local education authorities. The 
powers possessed by the Ministry of Health over the administration 
of Public Assistance are practically unlimited, as can be seen by 
reference to the Poor Law Act, 1930, section 1 of which charges the 
Minister of Health with the direction and control of all matters relating 
to the administration of relief to the poor throughout England and 
Wales according to the law in force for the time being. 

The next sub-section directs that, except where otherwise provided 
by the Act, all powers relating to the relief of the poor shall be exer- 
cised under the control and subject to the rules, orders and regulations 
of the Minister. The Act and the subsequent Poor Law Order 
amplify in detail these exceptional powers of the Minister. 

The supervisory control of the Departments over local authorities 
is necessitated and justified in the main by the system of grants in 
aid. The history of our local government has shown the need for a 
careful balance of powers and responsibilities as between the central 
and local organisations and along with the growth of local government 
there has been an increasing tendency to place more responsibilities 
upon local authorities and a relaxation of government control. A 
counteracting force has been brought into play by the fact that, in 
recent years, the Government has been called upon to give more 
substantial grants to some of the local services. The question of 
housing is one that occurs at once to one’s mind. Before the War 
the control exercised by the Government over the discharge of their 
housing powers by the local authorities was detailed to a degree. The 
fact that the local authorities had become experienced in this work 
and many of them were discharging it quite satisfactorily led to a 
demand for a relaxation of Government control and to some extent 
this had been granted in recent legislation. The position, however, 
has become complicated by the fact that it is recognised that the 
provision of housing accommodation for the working classes which 
is not afforded by private enterprise, and the clearance of unhealthy 
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areas, is justifying under present circumstances the grant by 
the State of a very substantial part of the cost of the houses and 
of their maintenance. Obviously when the State gives such large 
subventions it is necessary that it should at least supervise this 
expenditure, and, further, should have powers put on local authorities 
to discharge fully and effectively their obligations under the Acts. 
Similarly with regard to highways. Now that a large proportion of 
the cost of new highways and of the widening and improvement of 
existing highways and bridges is contributed by the State the Ministry 
of Transport exercises an enormous influence and control over the 
expenditure and policy of the local authority. Local Government 
engineers and surveyors have to submit all their schemes and 
proposals and plans in great detail to the Ministry before they can 
carry out those works. 

Secondly, I would refer to the agitation against certain activities 
of the Departments which has been picturesquely described by the 
Lord Chief Justice as ‘‘ The New Despotism.’’ The basis of this 
agitation was an allegation that under legislation conferred on 
Ministers of State by statute their Departments were usurping func- 
tions that were judicial or quasi-judicial which they were exercising 
in secret and without any right of recourse by aggrieved parties to 
the Courts. In the result a Departmental Committee under the 
Chairmanship of the Earl of Donoughmore was appointed by the 
Lord Chancellor and a prolonged inquiry was held. In substance the 
criticisms brought against the Departments were not sustained. It 
was recognised by the Committee that the grant of these powers to 
the Ministers is desirable in the modern State, and that what was 
wanted was a modification of procedure to produce uniformity and 
to ensure that the control of the Courts should only be excluded when 
such a course is really necessary. It was thus that inquiry was 
directed to a change of great importance in the settlement of 
differences and disputes. The number of such cases which are deter- 
mined by Departmental action must run to many thousands a year. 
I imagine that the Ministry of Labour alone must dispose of a great 
number of such cases. The machinery of the Law Courts is not 
adapted to deal with cases of this kind either expeditiously or cheaply, 
while the holding of an official inquiry in so many small cases would 
be impossible. Beyond this there are large numbers of cases of 
greater importance in respect of which public inquiries are held. An 
inspector holding the inquiry reports to the Minister, and after 
consideration of his report an order is made. 

The importance of this delegated legislation is that it shows that 
in recent years a new quasi-judicial power has been conferred on the 
State Departments and has proved to be necessary and on the whole 
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effective. There is no reason to suppose that it has reached its 
maximum either in extent or importance. Its significance is that it 
shows confidence in the integrity and competence of civil servants, 
and that we are building up a system of administrative law. 

The only other development that I need refer to is that of publicity 
in the public services. The old-fashioned idea of the Civil Service 
was that it was essentially a silent service, keeping itself quietly in 
the background, and not replying to attack or criticism. Apart from 
the Post Office it had no wares to sell and no business to advertise. 
There were advantages in this policy of retirement. The civil servant 
kept out of politics, and it was his duty to carry out loyally the behests 
of the Government for the time being as conveyed to him by the 
Ministerial Head of his Department, who was expected publicly to 
defend the Department and its officers if they were wrongly or unfairly 
attacked. This policy still remains in existence, but publicity, and 
sometimes propaganda, are evident in many directions. In the 
discharge of this new policy the Post Office has naturally taken a 
prominent part. No longer is the citizen expected to call at the local 
post office if he wishes to know what services are available to him. 
A policy of propaganda, of advertising the several advantages the 
Department can give him, has been pursued for some years, and is 
now being extended in many directions. Citizens are implored to 
take on the telephone service, and, as we see daily, Post Office 
circulars are widely circulated. The Postmaster-General is shortly 
to open an exhibition of post office apparatus, and a well-known 
public servant has been appointed to direct the publicity activities of 
the Department. 

The prematurely deceased Empire Marketing Board carried on 
an extensive advertising and propaganda campaign, and availed 
itself of the arts of the publicity experts. 

This practice has also extended to olderand more staid departments. 
The Ministry of Health are now engaged in a laudable endeavour to 
remove slums wherever they exist, and in connection with that policy 
are advertising in many parts of the country the statements made by 
the Minister and others on that subject. This is pure propaganda in 
favour of the policy of the Government for the time being. For- 
tunately all parties are agreed on this policy. But what will happen 
if this or any other Government should carry on a similar propa- 
ganda at the public expense on behalf of a policy which is strongly 
contested by the Opposition? I do not seek to answer the question. 
I merely point out that the Civil Service has been employed to conduct 
such propaganda. 

And I have a shrewd suspicion that many Departments have 
machinery for seeking to influence the public on matters in which 
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they are concerned and that, for instance, leading articles often 
inspired by the Departments, are published, not at any time or in 
any sense for the civil servants themselves or their personal interests, 
but in furtherance of the policy which the Government of the day is 
pursuing. 

I have now indicated some of the changes which are coming over 
our public services, which affect administration. There are many 
others I might mention if time were of no importance. What do these 
illustrations suggest to officers engaged in the public service ? 

In the first place I submit that they are indicative, not of recurring 
disorder and chaos, but of ready adaptation to the new conditions 
which are so rapidly being brought into existence. While I personally 
welcome them I consider that in the main they are inevitable, and 
complaint or objection would be futile. Historical inquiry would 
show that public policy is relentlessly developing in the direction of 
greater powers being constantly afforded to the State and the local 
authorities, that the exercise of these powers while apparently limiting 
the rights of the citizen is really of benefit to him, and that there is 
every prospect of still greater restrictive powers and duties being 
demanded of the State. The pressure of public opinion and communal 
demand is not equal in every direction or at every moment, but it is 
unceasing and cannot be kept back. 

On the whole these changes offer more and better opportunities to 
public servants. There are those—I hope they are a decreasing 
number—who are content to carry out routine duties and have no 
ulterior ambition, but to those who wish to do work that is worth 
while it must be an advantage to be engaged in a public service which 
is growing and spreading out in different directions. When prosperity 
comes to the world and the fear of war is allayed there will, if my 
judgment is correct, be further extension of the scope and duties of 
our public services. And this opinion is not confined to our own 
country: it is world wide. Last year a Conference of Local 
Authorities of many nations was held in London, and while from the 
representatives of those nations it was regretfully admitted that local 
government activities were seriously checked on account of universal 
trade depression, it was also insistently affirmed that as soon as times 
of prosperity are reached there must be a great extension of local 
government services. The small nations were equally determined on 
this point as the larger. The public servant—civil or local government 
—is going to have a wider choice of opportunity than his 
predecessors had. 

In the local government service this will apply specially to the 
county council and borough areas, but will the check to the smaller 
local government councils be of disservice to their staffs? I hope not, 
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and would point out that the smaller district council areas are being 
grouped in the county districts now being formed under the provisions 
of section 46 of the Local Government Act, 1929, and also that the 
duties left to non-county boroughs and county district councils are 
varied and important, and offer a fair scope for the local government 
service. I hope, however, that the future will provide opportunities 
for the officer engaged in the service of the smaller authorities to be 
afforded a reasonable chance to compete for appointments under the 
larger authorities. 

I have not referred to changes which affect the relationship that 
subsists between members of local authorities and their officers. That 
would easily form the subject of another night’s discussion. The 
change in the class of persons elected on local government councils, 
the introduction of party politics, the growing pressure on the time 
and attention of elected representatives, are affecting the balance of 
responsibility as between the councils and their officers, and it appears 
probable that the councils will have to rely more than ever upon the 
judgment and capacity of their officers. 
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[ other human institutions—if we can call the population an 

institution—the population of a country is subject to change. 
Indeed, its changeability is greater than that of most institutions 
because it is composed of individuals each of whom is himself the 
subject of change. 

Despite all we hear about it, such a thing as a stationary popula- 
tion really does not and cannot exist. We may succeed for a time in 
preserving the balance between losses and gains, but sooner or later 
that balance will be lost and the scale dip to one side or the other. 
Even if the equipoise could be maintained would we be justified in 
saying that the population was stationary? Judged numerically, 
perhaps, yes, but regarded as a collection of individuals of varying 
ages and types, certainly no. There are not so many things that are 
static in this world, and population is not one of them. Men come 
and go; they are born and they die, but to make the comings equal 
the goings, the births exactly cancel out the deaths, is neither possible 
nor practicable. A population is either waxing or waning, either 
growing stronger or becoming weaker. 

It is only since 1801—the year when the first census was taken— 
that we have had any exact knowledge of population changes, and 
130 years is too short a period to justify definite conclusions as to 
their significance. 

Prior to 1801 no reliable records of population are available, and 
such estimates as have been made are purely speculative. I have 
seen it stated somewhere that the population of England and Wales 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth was four millions or thereabouts, and 
if that is accepted as a likely figure it means that it took two hundred 
years—that is from 1601 to 1801—for the population to double itself. 
Contrast that with the rate of growth in the fifty years between 1811 
and 1861, when the population again doubled itself, rising from Io 
to 20 millions, and that, be it noted, in spite of the ravages of war, 
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pestilence and famine. At the census of 1801 the population of 
England and Wales was returned as roughly g millions, and in 1931 
as roughly 40 millions, or an increase of 31 millions in a period of 
130 years. 

For a community so small as England and Wales was at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century to quadruple itself in the com- 
paratively short period of thirteen decades is a notable achievement, 
not surpassed, if even equalled by any other European country. It 
is at once a tribute to the virility and enterprise of the Anglo-Saxon 
race and an indication of its unshakable faith in its destiny. Nor is 
that all the story; not only has it peopled its own land, but it has also 
played a very important part in peopling other lands which, but for 
its courage and pioneer skill, might have remained empty and 
undeveloped. 


Historical 

It may be of interest at this point to interpolate a few remarks of 
a historical nature about the circumstances which led up to the first 
numbering of the people in Great Britain. The proposal was first 
made about the middle of the eighteenth century by one Thomas 
Potter, a son of the Archbishop of Canterbury and a Barrister of the 
Middle Temple, who was Member of Parliament for St. Germans. 
On 30th March, 1753, he introduced a Bill for taking and registering 
an annual account of the total number of people and of the total 
number of marriages, births and deaths, and also of the total number 
of the poor receiving alms from every parish and extra-parochial 
place in Great Britain. This Bill ostensibly had the support of the 
Government of the day, for it bore the names of the then Lord of 
the Treasury, Lord of the Admiralty, and of the Lord Advocate for 
Scotland. It was met with fierce opposition, the virulence of the 
language used in condemnation of it being in bold contrast with the 
quiet spirit of submission which characterised the last census, and 
indeed every census held in recent times. 

One of the principal opponents of the Bill, Mr. Thornton, Member 
for the City of York, speaking against it in the House, used the 
following words: ‘‘ I did not believe there was any set of men, or 
indeed any individual of the human species, so presumptuous and so 
abandoned as to make the proposal just heard .... I hold this 
project to be totally subversive of the last remains of English liberty 

, The new Bill will direct the imposition of new taxes, and 
indeed, the addition of a very few words will make it the most 
effectual engine of rapacity and oppression that was ever used against 
an injured people . . . . Moreover an annual register of our people 
will acquaint our enemies abroad with our weakness.’’ Another 
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opponent, Mr. Matthew Ridley, stated that his constituents ‘‘ looked 
on the proposal as ominous and feared that some public misfortune 
or an epidemical distemper should follow the numbering.’”’ The 
opposition to the Bill was general, and chiefly on the grounds that 
the proposed enumeration would be costly and impracticable, and 
that it might serve as a basis for new taxation, and even for conscrip- 
tion. It all sounds more like a modern debate on disarmament rather 
than a discussion of a measure of social and statistical reform. 

Despite so much adverse criticism, the Bill succeeded in passing 
through all its stages in the House of Commons, thanks to the Govern- 
ment support which it received, but was later thrown out by the 
House of Lords on the second reading. Thus ended the first attempt 
at the institution of a Census in England. 

The matter was not revived for nearly half a century, by which 
time popular opinion had undergone a complete change. England in 
the interval had become prosperous, and the fear now was not that 
a numbering of the population would expose her military weakness 
and lack of man power, but that the rate of growth was such as to 
endanger her safety through lack of means of subsistence for so large 
a community. This apprehension was intensified by the dearth of 
food and the high price of provisions which prevailed about this 
period, and which were the occasion of much anxious thought both 
inside and outside Parliament. The writings of Malthus, who 
flourished about this period, did nothing to allay these fears—indeed, 
had the opposite effect, and by playing on popular sentiment, forced 
Parliament to reopen the whole question. 

A Bill for ‘‘ taking an account of the population of Great Britain 
and of the increase or diminution thereof ’’ was brought into the 
House of Commons by Mr. Abbott, Member for Helston, on 30th 
November, 1800, and under the circumstances referred to, passed 
through all its stages without opposition, and received the Royal 
assent on 31st December of the same year. The title of the Bill was 
certainly ambiguous, for seeing there had been no previous census, 
it is difficult to see how the enumeration could prove either increase 
or diminution, unless on a purely speculative standard of comparison. 

So came to pass that which had caused so much heart-burning, 
so much head-shaking, and so many dismal prophecies. Looking 
back on the event from the vantage ground of 193I one wonders what 
all the fuss was about. The census of 1801 was, however, of no great 
value as a record of the constitution of the population. It was both 
inaccurate and imperfect, and is generally rejected on these grounds. 
Still, historically it was a landmark which will live long after other 
events with greater dramatic appeal have passed out of human 
memory and human knowledge. 
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From the date of the first census in 1801, without intermission 
there has been a fresh numbering of the population every ten years. 
Each census has been an advance on its predecessor in one respect 
or another. Thus in the census of 1821 an attempt was made—on 
a voluntary basis be it noted—to ascertain the numbers living at 
various age periods; o—5; between 5 and 10, Io and 15, 15 and 20, 
20 and 30, and so on up to 100 years. In 1831 the number employed 
in various occupations was ascertained, though the classification 
according to age was dropped except as regards males of 20 years and 
over. Between 1831 and 1841 two Acts of Parliament were passed 
which materially altered the machinery and organisation of the fifth 
and subsequent censuses. 

As a result of the passing of the Poor Law Act of 1834, the 
counties were divided into separate Poor Law Unions, which later, 
under the Registration Act of 1836, formed the registration districts 
for purposes of the civil registration of Births and Deaths. There- 
after the supervision of the work in connection with the taking of 
the census in England and Wales passed into the hands of District 
Superintendent Registrars, and sub-district Registrars of Births and 
Deaths. By the Census Act of 1841 the Registrar-General of Births, 
Deaths and Marriages in England, ‘‘ with such other person or 
persons as shall be associated with him for that purpose by Her 
Majesty,’’ were appointed Commissioners for taking account of the 
population in Great Britain, and from that time onward the Registrar- 
General has been the principal figure in these decennial events. By 
the same Act the methods of enumeration as well as the form of 
schedule and the information required to be given, were altered and 
improved, with the result that the accuracy and value of the returns 
generally were much enhanced. 

Since 1841, apart from minor modifications, the procedure has 
remained the same, though there have been changes from time to 
time in the arrangement of the schedule. 


Censal Increases and Decreases 


So much for the historical side of my subject. I shall now proceed 
to deal with some of the outstanding changes in the population which 
have taken place since the first census was taken, and which have 
been disclosed in the Census Reports of the Registrar-General. 

_ First numerically. At each fresh numbering since 1801, the 
population has shown an increase which has varied from 1 to 3} 
millions per decennium. The greatest increase was 33 millions at 
the census of rgor, and again at that of the succeeding census IgII; 
the smallest—excluding the 1801 census, which was not accurate— 
was in 1821, and again roo years later in 1921, when it was just over 
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1? millions. The figure for 1921, it should be noted, was vitiated by 
the fact that though the war was over there was still at this date a 
large number of men absent from home on foreign service. At the 
last census in 1931 the increase was just 2 millions. Worked out in 
percentages, the highest percentage increase was in the 1811-1821 
decennium, when it was 18 per cent., and the lowest in the IgII-21 
decennium, when it was 4.9 per cent., accounted for by the interven- 
tion of the Great War. 

Between 1841 and Ig2r the population increased by 138.1 per 
cent., and between 1801 and 1921 by 326.1 per cent. These seem to 
be substantial increases, but in reality they represent an actual decline 
in the rate of increase, as is shown by the following figures. From 
1801 to 1841 (40 years) the increase was 79 per cent.; from 1841 to 
1881 (40 years) 63.2 per cent.; and from 1881 to 1921 (40 years) 
45.9 per cent. If instead of the 40 years 1881-1921 one takes 
18gI--1931, the increase was still smaller, namely, 37.7 per cent. 
The period of greatest expansion of the population coincided with 
the period of England’s greatest commercial prosperity, and was 
undoubtedly in large measure attributable to this factor. It must 
not be forgotten, however, that during the same period tremendous 
advances were made in medical science, especially on the preventive 
side, which had the effect of conserving life and reducing the rate 
of death, while important measures of social reform raised the 
standard of living generally. 


Sex Constitution 


The relative proportion of males to females in the population has 
always been in favour of the latter, and the tendency has been for the 
discrepancy to increase rather than diminish. Thus in 1821, for 
every 1,000 males there were 1,036 females, in 1861 1,053 females, 
in 190I 1,068 females, and in 1931 1,087 females. In 1921 the 
discrepancy was even more marked than in 1931, namely, 1,000 to 
1,096, but this was accounted for by the War losses and by the 
absence abroad on War service of quite a large number of men. At 
the time of enumeration War losses would likewise account to some 
extent for the discrepancy still existing ten years later, in 193I. 

Of the 40 million persons enumerated in England and Wales at 
the last census, 19 million were males and 20? million females—an 
excess of females over males of practically 1? millions. One and 
three-quarter million surplus women; is a problem in itself, and 
there is little wonder that woman is challenging man in practically 
every field of endeavour. She has the power and, if numbers count, 
the right to say how the country will be run and how its future 
destiny will be shaped. One reflects on the old saying that ‘“‘ the 
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hand that rocks the cradle rules the world ’’; there may be some 
doubt about the “‘ cradle ’’ and the “‘ rocking,’’ but there need be 
none about the “‘ ruling.’’ 

The strange thing is that she is in the minority up to five years 
of age or even a few years beyond that, but somehow she is better 
able to survive the stresses and strains of childhood. While the boys 
are weakening and giving up the struggle she is waxing in strength 
and at adolescence emerges on top. The advantage thus gained she 
retains to the end. Another war of the same magnitude as the last 
and with the same attrition of the male population would make the 
situation impossible. The only solution in the event of such a mis- 
fortune would be for the women to do the fighting, leaving the men 
to tend the ‘‘ home fires ’’ and so level things up. There is one 
consolation for us men, and it is that as we grow scarcer, our stock 
will go up and we shall be able to fix our own terms in the marriage 
market. 


Age Constitution 

Now let us turn to the age constitution of the population. To 
make the money and trouble expended on the enumeration of the 
population worth while, it is necessary that the data collected should 
be accurate. Any inaccuracy, however small, vitiates the results, 
and may make effective comparison impossible, as well as lead to 
false conclusions. In no item of the information obtained from the 
census returns has there been more difficulty in obtaining accuracy 
than that of age. Many people do not know their age, others know 
it but won’t admit it, while a few deliberately lie about it. In every 
population there are Peter Pans who refuse to grow up, who discount 
Time altogether, and with disconcerting regularity return the same 
age census after census. Needless to say, they belong mostly to the 
gentler sex, which as far as age is concerned is notoriously disin- 
genuous. The effect, however, of this mendacity is to throw the 
figures out, not seriously, perhaps, but to a sufficient degree to be 
noticeable in the final results. For statistical purposes the population 
is classified in age groups O—5, 5—1I0, I0O—1I5 and so on up to 85 
years. In 1841—I purposely ignore the figures of the earlier censuses, 
as in the matter of age they were not only incomplete but doubtfully 
accurate—36.1 per cent. of the population was in age groups under 
I5 years; 19.7 per cent. in that between 15 and 25; 26.5 per cent. 
between 25 and 45; 13.2 per cent. between 45 and 65; and 4.4 per 
cent. over 65. In 1921 the corresponding figures were: under 15, 
27.7 per cent.; between 15 and 25, 17.6 per cent.; between 25 and 
45, 29.3 per cent.; between 45 and 65, 19.4 per cent.; and over 65, 
6 per cent. The practical significance of these figures is that whereas 
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in 1841 55 per cent. of the population was under 25 years, in 1921 
this figure had fallen to 45 per cent., and whereas in 1841 17.6 per 
cent. was over 45 years, in 1g2t this figure had risen to 25.4 per cent. 
The variation shown in the 1931 census figures is likely to be even 
more pronounced, but at the moment I am unable to give them for 
the whole of the country, as they have not yet been published. In 
the Leeds figures, the percentage in the earliest age groups (-25 
years) at the last decennium (census 1931) was 40.0, as compared 
with 57.6 in 1841, and in the oldest age groups (45 years +) 28.9 per 
cent., as compared with 14.2 per cent. in 1841. Put in another way, 
for every child under five years in Leeds in 1931 there were 4.10 
persons over 45 years; and in 1841 the corresponding figures were 
I and 1.0004. The effect is twofold; first to increase the number of 
old people at the expense of the young, and secondly, to raise the 
average age of the population. At the 1881 census the average age 
was 26.2 years, at the 1911 census 28.6 years, and at the 1921 census 
30.6 years—an increase of 4.4 years in a period of 4o years. In 
Leeds the average age rose from 24.7 in 1881 to 30.7 in 1921, and 
32.8 in 193I—an increase of 8.1 years in a period of 50 years. It is 
therefore quite true to say that the average child of to-day has an 
expectation of life longer by some 12 to £5 years than his grand- 
father. That may be all very well as an indication of improved 
physique and better conditions of life, but there is another side to 
the picture more sinister and less encouraging, namely, that the 
population as a whole is growing old, and a population of old men is 
avirile, unenterprising and fatally conservative in its outlook. You 
remember the ‘‘ seven ages of man ”’ of Shakespeare; the population 
of England to-day is mostly in the last four of them. 


Population in Families 

From age I pass to families. Just as the tendency is for the 
youthful element of the population to diminish, so it is for the size 
of the family to shrink. There is nothing to be alarmed at in this so 
long as the shrinkage is not too great. But that is just the danger. 
The family is the unit on which English Society has always rested and 
on which it has been built up to a degree of perfection which is at 
once the envy and despair of other nations and to which England’s 
greatness is due. There is no substitute for it; the State certainly is 
not; hence the necessity of preserving it and protecting it from 
influences which would subvert or destroy it. From 1801 to 1851 
the population increased by 101.6 per cent., and the number of 
families by 95.7 per cent.; in the next fifty years, 1851 to 1901, the 
rate of increase of the population was 81.4 per cent. and of families 
89.6 per cent., while between rgor and ro1I the rate of increase of the 
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population was 10.9 per cent. and of families 13.8 per cent. It would 
appear, therefore, that discounting the years 1801 to 1851, there was 
a relatively greater increase of families than of population up to I9QII. 
Since then this tendency has continued, and in 1921 the number of 
families increased by 10 per cent. over those of the previous decade, 
while the population in the same time showed an increase of only 
4.9 percent. I cannot give the figures for 1931 for the whole country, 
but taking the local figures as an index, the discrepancy between 
population and number of families is likely to be even more 
pronounced. 

It is this fact more than any other which accounts for the present 
housing situation. One often hears the question asked why, if the 
population has ceased to grow, should there be this large unsatisfied 
demand for houses? The explanation is simply that the families have 
outrun the population. 

Again, there is another side to the picture. Though the number 
of families has increased to the remarkable extent I have indicated, 
the size of family has also fallen, though perhaps to a less remarkable 
degree. At the r8q1 census the average size of family in England and 
Wales was 4.73; at the 191I census 4.36, and at the 1921 census 4.14. 
The average size of family at the 1931 census was 3.72, a fall of 10 
per cent. in the last decade, and a fall of 21 per cent. for the whole 
period 1891 to 1931. In this connection these Leeds figures may be 
interesting. 

The average size of family in Leeds at the 1891 census was 4.71, 
at the I9II census 4.26, and at the 1921 census 4.04, giving a fall in 
the first period (20 years) of 9 per cent., and in the second (10 years) 
of 5 per cent. At the 1931 census the average size of family was 
returned as 3.61—a fall of no less than 10 per cent. as compared 
with the figure for the previous decade, and a fall of 23 per cent. for 
the whole period 1891 to 1931. Assuming that the figure had 
remained steady at 4.04, the average for the previous decade, this 
represents a loss to the population, calculated on the increased 
number of separate families, of over 55,000. An analysis of the table 
of families compiled according to their size shows that there was an 
increase, as compared with the previous census, of 45.9 per cent. in 
the families of one person, of 47.4 per cent. in families of two persons, 
31.8 per cent. three persons, and 19.0 per cent. four persons. Above 
four persons there was a decrease, amounting in the families of five 
persons and over to 14.3 per cent. 

One had heard such harrowing tales about the hardships of 
mothers of large families in connection with birth control propaganda 
that six or seven years ago I determined to ascertain to what extent 
such families existed in Leeds. The results of these investigations 
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carried out each year since 1926 has been to prove that the births 
into families of six children and over are less than five per cent. of 
the total, whereas 76 per cent. are into families of two children and 
under. This is a striking fact which incidentally proves how little 
reliance can be placed on the statements of uninformed enthusiasts. 
The day of the large family is definitely over, and signs are not 
wanting that the family itself is in some danger of disappearing. 
Though the number of separate families is increasing, the fertility 
of individual families in all classes of the community, with the 
exception of the poorest, is decreasing, and that at a rate which 
threatens the whole fabric of society in this country. I shall have 
something further to say on this subject when I come to deal with 
the birth rate. 


Distribution in Urban and Rural Areas 


Perhaps the greatest change of all in the population, and certainly 
the one which has had the most profound influence upon it, is its 
geographical distribution. When England was young it was almost 
entirely agricultural in character. There were few towns of any size, 
and such as there were absorbed only a fraction of the population. 
With the rise of industry and the change-over of England from 
agriculture to commerce, all that was altered. Towns sprang up 
everywhere, mills and factories reared their tall chimneys skywards 
where before had been the poplar and the oak; the demand for 
labour at (for these times) good wages increased, and men and women 
forsook the country for the town, lured by the glamour of the riches 
which awaited them there. 

The census returns divide the population into urban and rural. 
The changes in both have been so marked and have taken place so 
rapidly that it is exceedingly difficult to keep pace with the expansion 
of the urban on the one hand and the shrinkage of the rural on the 
other. Especially is this the case with the earlier censuses, which 
were taken at a time when the boundaries between urban and rural 
districts were not very clearly defined. 

I have therefore restricted my survey to the period which com- 
menced with the census of 1851. The returns of that year show that 
the population was almost equally divided between urban and rural 
—50.2 per cent. the former and 49.8 per cent. the latter. Twenty 
years later (in 1871) the corresponding figures were 61.8 per cent. 
and 38.2 per cent.; fifty years later (in 1901) they were 77 per cent. 
and 23 per cent., and seventy years later (in 1921), the last decade 
for which figures are available, 79.3 per cent. and 20.7 per cent. 

You will agree that these are remarkable figures and illustrate in 
almost dramatic fashion the rapidity with which the urbanisation of 
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England proceeded during the last half of the nineteenth century 
and the early part of this. It should, however, be explained that this 
phenomenal growth of the urban population was not due entirely to 
migration from the country; part of it was due to the absorption by 
towns of adjacent rural districts and part to natural increase within 
the urban population itself. 

Of the 1,758 urban and rural administrative areas into which the 
country was divided, the population of 1,120 urban areas (including 
County and Municipal Boroughs and counting the administrative 
county of London as one district), amounted in all at the date of the 
Ig3I census to 31,948,116 persons, while the population of the 638 
rural districts at the same period amounted to 7,999,765 persons. 
The ratio of urban to rural was therefore as 4.0 is to 1. In 1891 the 
ratio was as 2.6 to 1; in IgOI as 3.4 to I; in IgII as 3.6 to I; in 1921 
as 3.8 to 1. It would appear, therefore, that there has been a steady 
and continuous increase in the urban population at each of the five 
censuses since 1891. On closer analysis, however, and deducting the 
increase due to self-growth from the total increase, it immediately 
becomes apparent that the rate of growth of urban population and the 
rate of decrease of the rural have both been overstated. As a matter 
of fact the increase of the urban has practically remained stationary 
since IQII, at an average of about 1.4 per cent. per decade, and the 
decrease of the rural likewise at an average of about 5 per cent. per 
decade. The balance, of course, remains heavily weighted against the 
rural and in favour of the urban. 

A further stage is thus recorded in the steadily increasing pre- 
dominance of the latter. The character of the most recent advance, 
however, as indeed of the whole advance during the present century, 
is essentially different from that of the period prior to 1901, when the 
demands of labour by new and developing industries were drawing 
masses of country people from the countryside to the towns. The 
comparatively small increases in the urban population now being 
registered represent little more than the product of natural growth. 
Within the confines of a town or city the population expands until 
saturation point is reached, when owing to the internal pressure, the 
boundaries have to be pushed out to make more room. That means 
the invasion of the adjacent rural territory, resulting at some sub- 
sequent period in annexation. This process has been going on 
continuously for years, always, be it noted, at the expense of the rural 
population. The housing activity of urban authorities during the 
last decade has accentuated this centrifugal movement. Modern 
housing standards are much more prodigal of land than was the case 
even at the end of last century, and organised town planning schemes 
are making a greater and greater demand on undeveloped territory 
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over a wide area in the vicinity of large centres of population. Slum 
clearance has done nothing to lessen this demand. On the contrary 
it has increased it by making it necessary to find land on which to 
build houses to rehouse the tenants displaced from condemned areas. 
As these areas are mostly in the central built-up portion of the city 
or town it has the added effect of accelerating the flow outwards 
towards the periphery, thus materially altering the density of the 
population at the centre. This is all to the good, but there is 
obviously a limit to the extent to which this process can go on. In 
former times it was the wealthy who lived on the fringe, and they 
did so because they were in a position financially to meet the increased 
charges for fuel, food and especially for transport. Now the position 
is being reversed and the poor are taking the place of the rich. Will 
they be able, out of their limited means, to meet the increased 
charges? That remains to be seen, but one cannot altogether suppress 
a doubt on the subject. 

However, I must not stray away from my subject and wander into 
the vexed territory of social economics. The interesting fact that 
emerges is that the tide which for so long flowed towards the town 
has now definitely set in the opposite direction. The lure of the town 
is losing its power and the country is once more coming into its own, 
assisted by the railway, the motor car, the motor bus and the aero- 
plane. Moreover, because of the cheaper sites and the lower rate 
charges there is an ever-growing tendency for new industries to be 
established in the country in preference to the town, thus adding to 
the rural population and reducing the urban to a corresponding 
extent. The result of this ruralisation of the town and the spread of 
the people into country districts has been to transfer the balance of 
increase from the urban to the rural population, a fact which will 
become more and more evident in future censuses. Those who are 
interested in the subject should study the growth and development 
of modern London which illustrates all these points in a way that no 
other area does. 

Births 

I turn now from the constitution of the population to the factors 
which influence its growth. The greatest and most important of 
these is the birth rate. No population can hope to survive, much 
less grow, unless there is a constant and adequate increase of new 
lives. Just as a pool of water with no, or only a very inadequate 
intake is likely to become stagnant and to lose volume by reason of 
the seepage into the surrounding soil and evaporation, so a popula- 
tion, unless renewed by new lives, becomes effete and loses by death 
and disease much of its effectiveness. 
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A population must be judged not by numbers alone but by the 
quality of its individual members as well. It is not sufficient that it 
should consist of so many lives; those lives must be good lives and 
their ages must be such that they are fairly evenly distributed between 
the various age groups with the excess, if any, at the younger end of 
the scale. This ensures good balance and keeps the average age of 
the population near the midpoint of the scale. 

I do not make the extravagant claims for youth that some do. 
Even if the affairs of the Nation and Society were in the hands of our 
young men and women, Utopia would still be a long way off, and 
there is more than a possibility that instead of greater success we 
should achieve an even more dismal failure. Age and experience 
still count for something in human affairs, though in the constitution 
of a population youth counts far more than age. It should therefore 
be our endeavour to keep the population young and virile by 
encouraging a steady flow of recruits into it from the best and 
healthiest sections of the community. 

Ever since 1881 the birth rate in England and Wales has been 
steadily declining. In the 30 years 1881 to 1911, it fell from 33.9 
to 24.4 per thousand of the population, or 28 per cent. That is a 
big drop in such a short time, and meant the loss of many lives to the 
population. Since rgrtr it has fallen still further; to 22.4 in 1921 and 
again to 15.8 in 1931. The total fall, therefore, since 1881 has been 
53-4 per cent. This represents for the 50 years 1881 to I93I an 
average loss to the population for each year, reckoned on the birth 
rate for 1881, of 300,000 lives. I merely mention that figure as a 
matter of interest, to illustrate the extent of the loss resulting from 
the fall in the rate, and not with the object of suggesting that the rate 
of 1881 should have been maintained. I do suggest, however, that 
if the rate of decline continues, even at the slower pace of the last 
quinquennium, for even another ten years the population will be in 
jeopardy, that is assuming there is no corresponding decrease in the 
death rate which, as I shall show later, is unlikely. 

The position now is that the birth rate is hardly balancing the 
death rate, and we have arrived at a point as near to a stationary 
population (so-called) as we are likely to get. Already large sections 
of the population are failing to make good their death losses and, 
had it not been that emigration, because of the recent slump in the 
commercial world, had practically come to a standstill, the balance 
would have been very definitely on the wrong side. Some people 
say that is salutary, and express the hope that it will continue. I am 
not one of those, because I do not believe that a population can be 
healthy any more than a trading concern can be healthy that is 
without reserves and is having to live, so to speak, on its capital. 
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The statement one often hears that a reduction in the population will 
cure unemployment is entirely fallacious. There is little, if any, 
association between the two, as any student of social economics 
knows. In many parts of the country there is already being 
experienced a shortage of young labour, due entirely to the fact that 
fewer children are being born. But apart altogether from labour 
considerations, the population for its own sake must have, year by 
year, sufficient births to maintain the balance in each of the age 
groups. As it is, there is an undue proportion in the older age groups, 
which has the effect of increasing the average age of the population 
as a whole. 

It is sometimes assumed that because people are living longer 
to-day than they did three generations ago, there is therefore not the 
same need for maintaining the birth rate. That is another fallacy, 
for it must be obvious to everyone that the mere addition of years to 
the span of life can never compensate for the loss of fresh lives. The 
reconditioning of an old ruin, though it may add to its life, can never 
make it into a modern dwelling. 

There is another aspect to the question. The decline in the birth 
rate has not been the same in every section of the community. It 
has been more pronounced among the rich, middle and upper working 
classes, than among the poor. This means that in addition to the 
numerical reduction, there has also been a certain deterioration in 
type, for everyone is aware that the lower one gets in the social scale, 
the more frequent it is to find mental and physical defectiveness. I 
do not wish to infer that the children of the poor are always defective, 
but what I do say is that the risk of their being so is very much 
greater. 

In Leeds in 1933 roughly one-third of the total births occurred in 
the five poorest wards; in one of them the birth rate was as high as 
20.7, as compared with 14.4 for the city as a whole. The death and 
sickness rates in the same wards were correspondingly high. Taking 
four unhealthy areas recently represented, with a total population 
of 8,338, the average birth rate for the ten years 1923-32 was 32.4, 
as compared with 16.4 for the city—an excess of 97.6 per cent.— 
while the average death rate for these areas for the same period was 
22.2, or 65.7 per cent. in excess of the city rate (13.4). In one of 
these areas the birth rate was 34.6, the death rate 24.1 and the infant 
mortality rate 132. These figures indicate how unduly weighted the 
Leeds birth rate is by contributions from these poverty-stricken and 
otherwise unsatisfactory areas. 

How to adjust the balance is the problem. Some advocate birth 
control as the remedy, others sterilisation, while a few go so far as 
to recommend euthanasia for children whose degree of defectiveness 
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is such that they are never likely to be able to support themselves or 
look after their own interests. I cannot discuss the merits or demerits 
of these remedies here, except to remark that in my opinion none of 
them offers a complete solution. If the population is to be maintained 
as it should be maintained—indeed, as it must be maintained if it is 
to be really healthy—the productivity of the good stocks which are 
to be found among the classes of the community well above the 
poverty line must be increased. I am aware of the economic diff- 
culties which stand in the way, but these affect only a minority. For 
the majority, if they would they could increase their familial 
obligations without imposing any undue strain on their resources. 


Deaths 

The second factor which influences the growth of the population 
is the death rate. Here again, as in the case of the birth rate, there 
has been a steady decline for many years. The decline, however, has 
not been so rapid or so pronounced as that of the birth rate, because 
the rate was never so high. In 1891 the rate was 20.2; in IgOI, 16.9; 
in IQII, 14.6; in 1921, 12.1; and in 1931, 12.3. Between 1891 and 
rgor the decrease was 16.3 per cent.; from 1901 to IQII it was 13.6 
per cent.; from 1911 to 1921 it was 17.1 per cent.; and from 1921 
to 1931 the death rate remained about the same. The total reduction, 
therefore, during the whole period 1891 to 1931 (40 years) was 39 
per cent. Assuming the rate of 1931 had obtained in 1801, the total 
saving would have been no less than 3,000,000 lives. The fact of 
death is not so important in the late years of life as it is in the early 
or mid years. Unlike birth, death is inevitable. As the old Latin 
proverb says, “‘ Death with equal foot knocks at the door of the rich 
and the poor.’’ It should only be inevitable, however, at the end of 
life; early or premature death should, ordinarily speaking, be pre- 
ventable. In any case, as far as the population is concerned, death 
has a significance only when it occurs before its time. Numerically 
that may not be true, but from the point of view of vital economics, 
if not of vital statistics, it certainly is true. 

Every effort that has been made to save life has in effect only been 
an effort to postpone the event of death. Medical science, sanitary 
science and, one might add, education too, have succeeded during 
the last century in increasing the span of human life in this country 
by a period of at least 12 to 15 years. The three score years and ten 
of the Psalmist has gone by the board; it is no longer regarded as a 
standard of longevity applicable to modern life and conditions. More 
and more people are reaching and passing it every year. 

The significant fact, however, to which I would draw attention 
is that the survival rate of all sections of the community has been 
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very materially increased in the last quarter of a century. Particu- 
larly has this been so in the child section. The death rate of infants 
in England and Wales at the beginning of this century was 150 per 
thousand live births, and in many industrial areas it was much higher 
—in some even topping the 175 mark. In 1921 it was 83 for England 
and Wales, and in 1931, 66, whereas there was hardly a single 
industrial area in 1931 with a rate above I0o. 

This fall in the infant mortality rate is one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of the age, and its significance cannot be too strongly stressed. 
To save life at the beginning is worth much more to the population 
than to add a few years at the end. If I may quote some figures 
from my own town (Leeds), whereas in 1901, 43.6 per cent. of the 
deaths were in children under 5 years and 16.3 per cent. over 65 
years, in 1931 the corresponding figures were 13.0 and 40.2 
respectively. In other words, the loss of life in the earlier period was 
reduced by 30.6 per cent., and in the later increased by 23.9 per 
cent. 

The other age groups have also participated in the improved 
survival rate—more particularly the 45 to 65 group. This last-men- 
tioned group is important because it comprises lives at their most 
useful and valuable period. Unfortunately it is a period fraught with 
great risks, not the least of which is cancer, which continues to 
increase its hold on the community and year by year is claiming a 
greater toll of human life. So long, however, as we can thrust death 
back into the later years of life, so long as we can offer the child a 
better chance of survival, even up to 45 years, we are achieving 
something. 

Referring once more to the infant mortality rate in England and 
Wales, it is interesting to note that the reduction in this rate in the last 
thirty years—that is, between I901 and 193I—was 56.3 per cent. 
Calculated on the rate which obtained in rgor, that represents a 
saving of no fewer than 890,000 infant lives. How has it been 
brought about? In three ways. First, by better education of the 
mothers, secondly by better housing and sanitation generally, and 
thirdly, by the efforts of local authorities and voluntary bodies 
through their maternity and child welfare schemes. 

It is interesting to speculate on how much further the death rate 
is likely to fall. Personally, I think it has almost reached low-water 
mark, and in a few years must begin to ascend. I say this because 
it is the natural corollary to what I have already stated about the 
filling up of the oldest age group combined with the progressive fall 
in the birth rate. Still, one never knows what may yet be achieved by 
medical science in the way of overcoming disease and saving life, 
though even to that there must be a limit. 
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Natural Increment 


Having discussed the birth and death rates, I must say something 
about what is generally spoken of as the natural increment of popula- 
tion, or the excess of births over deaths. On this figure depends, in 
the final analysis, the growth of the population. This has shrunk 
considerably in recent years, and is still on the down-grade. From 
1871 to Igor it remained fairly steady—round about 3% millions for 
each decennial period. Between 1901 and Ig1I it rose to four 
millions, and between 1921 and 1931 it was just over two millions. 
In Leeds the shrinkage has been still more marked, being no more 
than 69 for the year 1933, as compared with 1,419 for the average 
of the previous ten years. In some towns it has disappeared alto- 
gether. The significance of the change is obvious. I have already 
dealt with the causes and effects in earlier parts of this paper, and 
need spend no further time on it. Suffice it to say that a population 
without a balance of births to its credit is not in a very healthy state, 
and may generally be regarded as being decadent. Opinions differ 
on this point, but I am convinced of its truth. 

Before concluding I must just say one word on the third factor 
in the growth of a population, namely, emigration and immigration. 
There was a time when this factor was of much greater significance 
than it is to-day. Before the War, for example, and even since, the 
outflow from this country to the Dominions and other countries 
amounted to upwards of 56,000 per annum, comprised mostly of 
males in early manhood and usually of the best type. Recently, 
owing to the world slump in trade and the difficulties of the financial 
situation both here and abroad, emigration has practically ceased. 
According to the Registrar-General, in 1931, and again in 1932, the 
figures of emigration and immigration showed a balance in favour 
of the latter. In 1931 the excess of immigrants was 26,419 and in 
1932 it was 32,877. At the 1921 census the Registrar-General reported 
that for the previous ten years the emigrants had exceeded the immi- 
grants by 1,196,000, made up of 876,000 males and 320,000 females. 
That was the largest outward balance in any single decennium since 
1871, and in explanation it should be observed that it included those 
who served in the various theatres of war during 1914-18, and because 
of death or for other reasons never returned. 

Leaving out of account, however, the War losses, the outward 
balance of 619,000 which remained was still considerably in excess 
of the figure for any previous decennium. In sharp contrast with 
that figure is the outward balance for the decennium 1921-31, which 
was only 172,000, and still more striking the reversal which occurred 
in 1931 and 1932, to which I have already alluded. 

As I have said, most of the emigrants are young males of the best 
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type, which throws into bold relief the inferiority of the type of immi- 
grant who comes into this country. The emigration laws in England, 
I feel, need tightening up so as to exclude those immigrants who are 
below a certain standard of physical efficiency. Only by doing so 
shall we protect the population from the deteriorating and subversive 
influence of inferior stocks. Other nations, and the Dominions as 
well, are much stricter in this respect, and only pass through their 
emigrant stations lives which are thoroughly fit, rejecting those not 
up to their standard. Thus they get our cream, while we get their 
mediocrity, which is not an equitable exchange. 

Finally, if the Anglo-Saxon race to which we are all proud to 
belong is to continue to occupy the premier position among the races 
of the world, it must be protected and preserved. We have a great 
heritage, though I sometimes doubt whether we sufficiently appre- 
ciate the fact, and it is for us of this generation to see that nothing is 
done to injure or weaken it. By maintaining a strong, healthy, virile 
population in these islands we shall secure for ourselves not only the 
gratitude of succeeding generations of our own kith and kin, but 
the respect of every other nation and race. 
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TREATMENT OF SUGGESTIONS FROM STAFF 
By Miss Myra CurtTIs 


[Notes for a speech delivered at the Institute’s London luncheon, 
toth November, 1933 | 


ie speaking on this subject—the treatment of suggestions made by 

the staff of an office—perhaps I had better explain that I have in 
mind ideas put forward for the improvement of the work not by 
people who are paid to think about the particular questions con- 
cerned, but by members of the rank and file who think they have 
something to contribute to the management. Such ideas would not 
necessarily, or generally, be of any commercial value. Anything 
approaching an invention which might be patented obviously requires 
exceptional treatment and is outside my picture. 

I imagine that a large number of suggestions is put forward in 
every large office, except in those (if any such backward offices still 
exist) in which the rank and file are actually discouraged from 
thinking about what they are doing. These suggestions are of all 
kinds; the practical idea for improving equipment which so often 
comes from the man on the job; the idea for omitting unnecessary 
processes which occasionally illumines the office day of a clerk who 
spends his life performing them; the large pseudo-constructive idea 
of the ill-balanced person who underestimates the intelligence of his 
superior officers; and the genuine happy thought which can actually 
be incorporated in the system with advantage. 

The first thing we have to ask ourselves is—should the authorities 
of an office aim at stimulating the flow of these contributions to 
thought? It should not discourage them, obviously, but should it 
invite them? And, if so, with what object—the advantage to the 
office of the acquisition of valuable ideas, or the advantage to the 
individual, and, through him, of course, to the office, of convincing 
him that he is valued for his potential contribution to the management 
as well as for his adequate performance of the daily task ? 

All through the consideration of this subject one is conscious of a 
distinction to be made between the two types of suggestions, the 
practical type, verging on the mechanical, and the procedure type, 
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verging on administration. It is obvious that a Department which 
failed to harvest the practical ideas of its staff would be missing a 
valuable crop of savings. The inventive person with one look at a 
practical job sometimes sees a means of reducing work which has 
baffled investigators for years. On the other type of suggestion, 
however, I think we must admit that the advantage to the suggester 
and to the general atmosphere is the most powerful motive for 
encouragement. It is perhaps unlikely that any procedure proposal 
of major importance will suggest itself to the rank and file which has 
not already been fully discussed among their superiors. It would, of 
course, be a condemnation of the superiors if it did. If they are 
thinking as hard as they are paid to think they should not, at all 
events, miss the salient ideas. I do not overlook the possibility that 
in some places they may have missed them, and may deserve the 
discredit of having them brought to notice by a lowly subordinate. 
Generally speaking, however, a Department ought not to have to 
search for bright ideas of the procedure type among the rank and 
file. Large proposals put forward by people without the information 
and experience necessary to enable them to form a sound judgment 
are even rather embarrassing than otherwise. 

If, however, the direct benefit to the management of the sugges- 
tions of this sort which are put forward is sometimes a little doubtful, 
there is no doubt at all about the advantages of an atmosphere in 
which thinking flourishes and constructive criticism is encouraged. 
There is no need to labour this point before members of an Institute 
which exists for the very purpose of fostering constructive thought 
about office problems. Even supposing the suggester in the ranks 
has nothing substantial to contribute on the present occasion, at least, 
if he is treated wisely, he will have learnt something from the dis- 
cussion of his idea which will have taught him what the criteria of 
advantageous change must be, and what sort of facts and figures are 
necessary in order to prove one’s case. 

I suggest then, that the management should aim at definitely 
encouraging suggestions of both types, even though the object of 
encouraging the administrative type is rather educative than directly 
utilitarian. 

But, it may be said, granting the desirability of inviting sugges- 
tions, must there be any formal machinery or any prescribed method 
of treatment? Should not everyone engaged on a job be ready to 
throw out in the course of discussion any ideas he has about it, and 
to recognise that he deserves no special credit for them since anyone 
else in his place might have thought of them as well? May not the 
policy of giving these fugitive thoughts a label and treating them 
with more serious consideration than perhaps they deserve actually 
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have the effect of checking the free expression of opinion and lead to 
the selfish hoarding of ideas? There is a good deal in this point of 
view, and undoubtedly the more that can be done without formal 
machinery the better. By continuously fostering discussion on the 
job in hand, combined with the most scrupulous recognition of the 
origin of any ideas which have been adopted with success, it is 
possible to draw from the rank and file, without any formal invitation, 
the bulk of what they have to contribute on the work on which they 
are engaged. 

But does the informal method cover the whole ground? I am 
inclined to think not. There is, for one thing, the person who has a 
great idea about a part of the work wholly distinct from his own job. 
He cannot very well buttonhole the people who are engaged on it 
and expect them to listen to him. Again, there are the classes whose 
work is so simple and stereotyped that an opportunity of discussion 
with higher authority never comes their way. And finally—we had 
better admit it—there is the distrustful character. No doubt the civil 
servant ought to feel confident that he can lay an idea before a 
superior without the dread that it may be stifled at birth, or, still 
worse, go forward without his name attached to it. But in real life 
he often lacks this confidence, with or without good reason. For all 
these classes of suggesters the existence of a definite authority for 
receiving and examining suggestions meets a real need. 

The problem for the management is then to frame an invitation 
for formal suggestions in such a way that it will bring out those of real 
substance and in particular those of the practical type, will discourage 
those in which the suggester is dealing with problems above the level 
of his thought or information, and will not lead to the hoarding of 
ideas by causing the suggester to withhold his contribution from 
informal discussion because he thinks it may ripen for formal presen- 
tation. This gives us a lead on the next question which arises— 
should there or should there not be a practical incentive ? 

By a practical incentive I mean a money award, or at all events 
some public expression of obligation on the part of the Department. 
The incentive of the desire to gain official esteem, and the hope that 
this will lead to advancement, naturally exists in any case, but should 
there be more than this? Here again different considerations apply 
to the two types of suggestions. In the case of the practical type, 
where a money saving is directly and visibly attributable to the 
adoption of the idea, there is a great deal to be said for a system of 
money rewards. Apart from the fact that expenditure on these lines 
may very well prove to be a profitable investment, a question of 
justice arises of a kind particularly likely to stir feeling. Here is a 
gain to the management which the worker was in no way bound to 
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produce, and it is hard to deny his claim to a share in it. The claim 
is very widely recognised by progressive employers in the industrial 
world, especially in the United States. Those model British 
employers, the cocoa firms, have had suggestion schemes with money 
prizes running for some thirty years. I understand from the Institute 
of Industrial Psychology, which has studied these factory plans, that 
commercial firms regard their suggestion schemes as well worth while 
in a commercial sense, though they instituted them primarily as an 
outlet for grievances. 

When we come to the administrative and procedure suggestions, 
the money award looks less appropriate and less in accordance with 
the object in view. It is rather too strong an incentive, for one thing, 
and might produce a hailstorm of ill-considered proposals of the kind 
which take little or no time and effort to frame and a very great deal of 
time and effort to answer. Then again, it is in these realms of thought 
that informal discussion is most fruitful, and the hoarding of ideas 
most pernicious. Yet it would be the exceptionally generous person 
who would broadcast an idea which if properly nursed might be 
worth five pounds. Another objection is that the fair working of 
the scheme would involve strict centralisation, and in a large Depart- 
ment this might mean that some of the educative effect of discussion 
between the suggester and the authorities might be lost, since the 
adjudicating body would probably find it impracticable to give 
reasons for its decisions. There is also the difficulty, in dealing with 
administrative proposals, of assessing the exact value of the contribu- 
tion which the suggester has made to economical management. 
Finally there is the little matter of professional pride. The morale 
of the service probably benefits if every clerical officer sees himself 
or herself as a potential administrator, and thinks the glory of having 
persuaded a superior officer by reasoned argument to accept a change 
in practice preferable to the earning of a small sum of money. 

I suggest then, for your consideration, that while the principle of 
money rewards is readily defensible in the case of practical sugges- 
tions, it wants much more preliminary consideration before it can be 
applied to the administrative or procedure type. I do not say, of 
course that it is impossible to devise a satisfactory system. I believe 
the factories accept suggestions of all types. 

To turn now to the actual plans in operation. It may interest 
you to hear about the factories first, because they are the pioneers in 
the field, and have arrived at the most elaborate procedure. Most 
of them conform to a common type. They use suggestion boxes, 
generally preserving the anonymity of the suggester till a decision 
has been reached on his idea, employ adjudicating committees on 
which the workers are represented, and give awards which are related, 
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though not precisely proportional, to the commercial value of the 
suggestion; often the rough relation is 10 per cent. of the first year’s 
saving. A Professor of the University of Michigan, who has made a 
statistical study of this whole subject in the searching American 
manner, estimates that about 20 per cent. of the suggestions sub- 
mitted to firms running these schemes are adopted, and that of these 
perhaps Io per cent., or 2 per cent. of the whole, may be said to be 
of major importance. 

So far as I am aware, the only Government Department which 
treats suggestions on anything like these lines is the Post Office. 
Other Departments may occasionally wrest from the Treasury an 
honorarium for an officer who has suggested some specially valuable 
labour-saving device, but only the Post Office stimulates his mental 
activity by offering him one. The Post Office Awards Scheme has 
been running for 25 years, and considers 10,000 suggestions in the 
course of the year, of which Io per cent. are awarded small sums of 
money. 

Awards under the Post Office scheme may run as high as £20, 
though I am afraid that £1 is more usual. It is under restrictions 
both as regards the subject and the suggester. Only the manipulative 
grades (this term includes the counter clerk) put up suggestions under 
it; the supervising, clerical and higher grades are excluded. It also 
declines suggestions of an administrative nature, and experiences 
some difficulty, I believe, in deciding just where administration 
begins, a difficulty which no doubt occurred to you when I was 
making my earlier remarks about treating the two types of suggestion 
differently. The suggestions put forward are for the most part labour- 
saving devices, designs for the improvement of uniforms or equip- 
ment, new lay-out for forms, publicity design and so on. This sort 
of thing:—‘‘ Trousers, No. 6, to omit red piping from bottom of 
pocket upwards ’’—an idea which received a relatively substantial 
reward, implying that there must have been a great deal of red 
piping. 

The suggestions are examined by a committee. This is a constant 
feature of every scheme for the treatment of suggestions—there is 
always a committee in it somewhere—and very properly in my 
opinion, both because it ensures fairness and because several heads 
in a matter of this sort are undoubtedly better than one. The Post 
Office Committee is an expert one, but it does not itself decide on 
the adoption or rejection of the suggestion. That is a matter for the 
Branch or Department concerned, on the basis of whose report the 
Committee appraises the value of the idea. ‘‘ Encouragement ’”’ 
awards can be given for meritorious suggestions even if they are not 
adopted. All that can be said about the basis of assessing the award 
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is thar the more valuable the suggestion the larger the award within 
the given maximum. Those in a position to know tell me that there 
is no doubt that the Department gets good value for the sums it spends 
in this way. 

The working of the Post Office Awards Committee illustrates the 
disadvantages as well as the advantages of the monetary incentive. 
The Committee has in recent years been snowed under with proposals 
to make such and such a form an inch narrower, and such another 
square instead of oblong. Every time an award for a new type of 
suggestion is announced, it produces a large crop of similar proposals 
framed, it would appear, rather in the spirit of the gambler than the 
administrator. There are some regular suggesters who have a shot 
at every conceivable variation on an adopted suggestion rather as 
people send in all the permutations and combinations in the £500 
cross word puzzle competition. Some of them, I believe, make quite 
a little income at it, though they probably do not arrive at the position 
of that factory worker whose income from accepted suggestions was 
so large that he was obliged to refuse promotion to a higher salaried 
post in which it would be a regular part of his duty to make the 
suggestions without special remuneration. 

As a measure of self-protection the Post Office Committee was 
obliged, not long ago, to issue a depressing list of suggestions which 
had no chance of adoption, either because the object had already 
been considered and rejected, or because all that could be done in the 
given direction had already been done. It has one stout defence 
which, as I said earlier, would probably be indispensable to any 
administrators of a monetary award scheme—its decision is final, and 
it declines to enter into correspondence with the suggester about the 
merits of his idea. 

The Ministry of Labour, in many respects a similar organism to 
the Post Office, works on rather different lines, as does the Customs 
and Excise Department, which has also systematised its handling of 
this question. By the kindness of the officers dealing with it I am in 
a position to give some account of their systems. Both of them 
employ a feature usual in the factory schemes, that of staff repre- 
sentation on the adjudicating committee. J was interested to learn 
this, because personally I have never thought a body of elected 
representatives very suitable for handling questions of management. 
For one thing they are elected on a basis of the representation of 
interests, and it is asking a good deal of them to expect that while 
acting on a Whitley body they will be able to free their minds from 
this bias, even though as individuals sitting in another capacity they 
might be perfectly capable of detachment. Secondly, a particular 
kind of brains and experience seems to be necessary for the evaluation 
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of suggestions, and though Whitley representatives may possess them, 
equally they may not. There is no special reason to expect them to. 
The object of bringing in the workers’ representative in the factories 
is to see fair play. In the Civil Service, where there is no clear line 
of demarcation between workers and management, I feel that it 
ought to be possible to satisfy the staff that their proposals are given 
an unprejudiced hearing without employing anyone on the adjudi- 
cating body for any other reason than his competence as an 
adjudicator. Having said so much, however, I must also say that 
both the Departments I am quoting express themselves well satisfied 
with the working of the representative principle, and that there may 
be more in it than I have perceived. One advantage I can see—that 
the purely futile proposals would probably not survive preliminary 
consideration by a staff side on which all grades were represented. 

The Customs and Excise Department Suggestions Committee is a 
standing committee of the Departmental Whitley Council, and con- 
siders all types of suggestions relating to the work of the Department 
except those affecting the administrative policy on which the executive 
practice is based. No money reward is offered, nor any public 
acknowledgment, but the service record of a successful suggester is 
noted. The proportion of suggestions to the number of staff employed 
is not so high as in the Post Office but the percentage of adopted 
suggestions is much higher, facts which afford an interesting com- 
mentary on the working of the monetary incentive. 

The Ministry of Labour similarly limits the rewards it offers to 
the noting of the suggester’s personal record, classifying successful 
suggestions for this purpose as A, B, or C in value. It employs an 
investigating body in all but one of its local Divisions, some being 
Whitley Committees, others Procedure Committees not connected 
with Whitley but embodying the representative principle. These 
investigating bodies do not decide on the adoption or rejection of the 
idea. The deciding authority is the Divisional Controller for sugges- 
tions of local application, the Procedure Division at Headquarters 
for suggestions of national application. Every effort is made to 
develop the educative side of the handling of the suggestions. 

Other Departments, so far as I know, do not set up any special 
machinery for dealing with their staff suggestions. Presumably—but 
I await correction—these are submitted through what are called the 
usual channels, and are attended to when senior officers have time 
and inclination to attend to them. I expect we have all observed the 
tendency of suggestions from below to make a senior officer feel tired. 
To switch the mind off current work on to the detached consideration 
of what may seem a rather unnecessary proposal and to find a 
reasoned answer to what may not be a well-reasoned argument, 
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demands a good deal of determination of character, and when it is 
not forthcoming the suggestions accumulate until the originators 
despair of a reply. This is another reason, in addition to those I 
mentioned before, for setting up some formal machinery. It is a 
sound administrative principle that a tiresome job is more likely to 
be attended to if it is made into an important duty for somebody 
than if it is merely a relatively unimportant incident of a larger job. 
Till lately in my Department, the Savings Bank, where the bulk of 
the staff are outside the scope of the Post Office Awards Scheme, we 
employed only the “‘ usual channels ’’ for the consideration of sug- 
gestions; but lately we have been trying some experiments which 
may interest you. The Ledger Branch of the Savings Bank is more 
or less a self-contained unit, with a staff of some 1,500 people, 
responsible for the book-keeping of the Department. The work is 
highly standardised, no eventuality, if we can help it, being left 
unprovided for. It therefore in some ways offers ideal scope for the 
inventive mind, which sees a way of cutting out a process here or 
shortening one there, knowing that if the idea were accepted it would 
apply not only to the section of accounts in which the suggester is 
working but to 40 others. On the other hand in its very nature it lends 
itself to the employment of higher staff almost entirely on organisation 
and research for new ideas, so that there is a relatively small chance 
of major savings being suggested by the rank and file. 

The office has been passing through a period of change and 
reconstruction, and it has been made clear to the staff that their ideas 
are valued. I hope we have achieved to a great extent the pooling 
of ideas by all grades in free discussion which I have hinted at as 
the ideal, but there are a fair number of formal procedure suggestions 
of minor importance, and these had at one time a tendency to choke 
the ‘‘ usual channels.’”’ So, like everybody else, as I have since 
discovered, we fell back upon a committee. The Ledger Branch 
Suggestions Committee consists of three Staff Officers with a Higher 
Clerical Officer as Secretary. Its duties are to examine previous 
suggestions of the same kind (a completely new suggestion is a rare 
phenomenon), ascertain the reasons why it was not adopted, consider 
whether any of those reasons were weak or have lost their force with 
time, and make a considered written recommendation. In the case 
of a completely new idea, the Secretary of the Committee must 
circularise all the Staff Officers of the Branch and obtain their views 
for the Committee’s consideration. 

It will be observed that this Committee, like those in the Ministry 
of Labour, is not a deciding body. It investigates and recommends, 
making sure that those who have to decide have a complete case 
before them. Responsibility for turning down an officer’s idea, and 
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informing her that this has been done, rests with the Heads of the 
Branch. I think there is something to be said for this from the point 
of view of all parties, though it has a little of the Spenlow-Jorkins 
flavour. It frees the Committee from the ordeal of defending its 
recommendations to the disappointed officer, gives the Head of the 
Branch something to quote, and gives the suggester some opportunity 
of informal appeal. 


Not that contact between the Committee and the suggester is 
discouraged—on the contrary. The Committee has of course encoun- 
tered the difficulty of the half-baked suggestion, put forward without 
supporting facts and figures and without consideration of how it will 
affect other Branches of the Department. I am getting them to deal 
with this trouble by means of an interview. The suggester is to be 
invited to meet the Committee and discuss her idea further, and in the 
course of a friendly talk should discover that she has not gone so 
deeply into the matter as she supposed. The result may be either the 
withdrawal of the suggestion or its vast improvement. On the whole 
I think the scheme is working pretty well. We get decisions on the 
suggestions inside a month, which is not bad considering the time 
which has to be spent on circulation, discussion and rediscussion. 
Our percentage of accepted suggestions is not high, but the scheme 
is operating at a time when the whole of the ledger work has been 
deliberately taken to pieces and put together again so that there is 
not much which has escaped scrutiny and criticism. The reward of 
the suggester, with us as elsewhere, is merely the adoption of the 
suggestion and the knowledge that this is on record. 


I have had some good results lately from a specific invitation for 
suggestions on a particular problem, an expedient which I have since 
found is frequently used by manufacturing concerns. I can recom- 
mend this as a means of stimulating interest on what might be a 
dull job. 


To complete the Savings Bank picture, I may mention that the 
Controller has invited all grades to submit to him personally, through 
his personal clerk, suggestions on general policy which they prefer 
not to put through the usual channels. This, I think, with the other 
machinery, means that there is a free outlet for all types of suggestion 
and for all temperaments. . 


If I now proceed to sum up with some rough conclusions on the 
best lines for a Departmental Suggestions scheme, you will understand 
that I do so very tentatively, offering them only as a basis for 
discussion. I suggest that :— 

In the first place it should be made quite plain to the staff that 
the Department desires suggestions. The appointment of a Com- 
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mittee will do this, or any other announcement of definite machinery 
for consideration. 

On the whole it is perhaps doubtful policy to offer money awards 
for any but the practical type of idea, concerned with the concrete. 

The treatment of suggestions should be as prompt as is consistent 
with full investigation, and the suggester should be convinced 
that the consideration is impartial. The appointment of a 
committee is a way of securing impartiality and balanced considera- 
tion. If a Committee is employed it is as well for it to be 
the recommending, not the deciding authority. 

In dealing with the administrative type of suggestion the educative 
aspect should be emphasised by the fullest possible discussion with 
the suggester, and the wide circulation of the suggestion for 
comment. 

One feature of the factory schemes and the Post Office Awards 
Scheme which might be adopted with profit is the provision of a 
suitable form for making the suggestion. This helps the suggester 
to marshal his ideas, and may even if skilfully drafted put the wrong 
type of suggester off. You will observe that throughout my remarks 
I have indicated that as an aim only second in importance to bringing 
the right type of suggester on. 


NoTES ON NORTHERN WINTER CONFERENCE, HELD AT LIVERPOOL, 
FEBRUARY, 1934 
By J. B. Frizett, B.L., A.L.A.A. 


A Conference of representatives of the Northern Groups of Institute of Public 
Administration took place at Liverpool on roth and 11th February, 1934. 
The subjects before the Conference were :— 
(a) Problems of Regional Survey ; and 
(b) Federation in Local Government. 


(1) PRoBLEMS OF REGIONAL SURVEY 


Two Papers which formed the basis of discussion had been previously published in 
the January number of the Journal of the Institute and these were supplemented by 
statements at the Conference by the writers, namely, Professor A. M. Carr-Saunders, 
M.A., Liverpool University, and Mr. H. A. Mess, B.A., Ph.D., Tyneside Council of 
Social Service. 

The former indicated that the present conception of survey was of modern growth. 
Surveys were nowadays definitely intended to lead to some practical ends. What was 
expected from a survey and how should they be best organised? There had been a 
trend from surveys which were definitely localised and which aimed at being compre- 
hensive of all the social and economic life of a district to a type of survey which rather 
aimed at one or two special problems and was not limited to a particular locality. It 
was by no means certain that the earlier type of survey had been displaced. There 
might legitimately be expected from a survey the following:—(1) a clear knowledge of 
social conditions so that remedies, whether legislative or otherwise, might be success- 
fully applied, e.g., housing; (2) the trend of events could be observed from a repetition 
of a survey or parts of a survey at regular intervals of, say, 5 to 10 years; (3) a valuable 
result was the quickening of local conscience and feeling of responsibility; and (4) a 
survey limited to one or two objects and not related to any particular locality, e.g., 
extent of juvenile unemployment, was undoubtedly the most immediately fruitful, but 
this was not to be taken as meaning that the other type of survey had no longer a 
value. The Professor thereafter described a survey of the Merseyside undertaken in 
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1929. There the problem consisted in an aggregation of four urban districts on the 
riverside which, although under separate administration, were essentially an economic 
unit. The survey proceeded on the lines of the survey of London undertaken by Mr. 
Charles Booth about 40 years ago and now being repeated by the London School of 
Economics. It comprised all phases of social and industrial life and the basis of 
Governmental organisation. Help was forthcoming from the Rockefeller Funds and 
assistance was given by University authorities and from voluntary services. In 
particular, most valuable work was done by the School Attendance Officers. Inci- 
dentally, a good deal of positive research emerged, such as facts relating to mental 
deficiency. [he survey would be published about April of this year. It was felt that 
much of its value would be lost unless some sort of permanent organisation was set up 
to remeasure certain aspects year by year, e.g., the poverty standard. 

Dr. Mess said that a survey attempted to do for a community much what a medical 
man does when a patient comes to him to be overhauled. It tries to assess the welfare 
of a community by examining all the measurable factors, and where possible it makes 
comparison with the past of that community and with conditions in other communities; 
e.g., it makes a comparison of death rates. There was much to be said for taking as 
the subject of a survey a well-marked community having its life shaped by particular 
institutions and distinctive sentiments. One valuable result of a regional survey was 
to bring to light its peculiar characteristics; thus the intense individualism of the 
Tyneside area was evidenced by its reliance till recent times upon private toll bridges 
across the river, several of which still existed. It was useful when exploring any social 
phenomenon to map it out in time and in space. Thus with regard to tuberculosis it 
will be found that in some parts of this country it is particularly dangerous to the young 
adult, in other parts to those of middle age. Perception of the differences between 
different areas may indicate the line of further valuable research. Mere accumulation 
of figures was of comparatively little use except as the necessary preliminary to illumina- 
tion and interpretation. Detachment of mind was a necessary quality, and there was a 
good deal to be said for a survey being made by a stranger brought into the area. The 
results of a survey could be presented so as to give little offence; and, in particular, a 
display of charts often told its own tale. The comparison of area with area often 
revealed to a community its weak spots. A regional survey sometimes showed, as in 
the case of the Tyneside survey, that what in local government structure and also in 
local sentiment were regarded as separate towns had actually been welded by modern 
transport into a single industrial and social community. The Tyneside survey showed 
the free movement across boundaries from home to workplace, and showed that the 
existing local government boundaries resulted in an inequitable distribution of burdens 
and resources. Now that the method of the survey was becoming common we ought to 
be able to get pictures of the rise and fall of communities; there had recently been 
published by the University of Manchester an “‘ Industrial Survey of West Cumberland,’’ 
which described the growth of a community on the basis of exploitation of hematite 
ore, and its decline when hzmatite ore lost its markets. It ought to be possible to 
record the process of decline in this and other areas, so that the lessons of experience 
could be used with profit in similar circumstances in the future. An iron district in 
Northamptonshire was just beginning the cycle which in Cumberland was closing; it 
would be well for local government authorities and others to have foreknowledge of 
what would probably happen in another fifty years or so. Dr. Mess endorsed the 
insistence of the previous speaker on the importance of keeping some machinery in being 
so that the whole or portions of a survey might be repeated at regular intervals, or if 
possible be carried on continuously. 

In the discussion which followed, Sir Henry Bunbury, Comptroller and Accountant- 
General, G.P.O., London, said that in his view the changes which are now in process 
are so material that history would look back on this period as epoch making. If this 
point of view was correct 1t would seem that those whose responsibility it is to handle 
and guide and regulate the situation needed all the knowledge that they could obtain, 
not only of the existing situation, but of the trends which are operative. The purpose 
of a survey was to note and to measure changes of social or economic significance which, 
without a survey, would either be unobserved or, at any rate, unmeasured. The 
reason for measuring these things was that we are, at all times, under the domination 
of fixed ideas based on past experience. A recent rather gloomy view expressed by 
Lord Eustace Percy as to the inevitable superficiality of all statesmanship probably 
flowed from the fact that political ideas are so enormously influenced by past experience, 
conventional outlook, and, in fact, the things we are accustomed to. What was most 
wanted was familiarity with things to which we are not accustomed. It was necessary 
in undertaking any kind of survey to know what it was you want to find out the facts 
about. There was a real danger in any general movement to undertake a survey at 
large. So vast are the problems that it was very necessary to concentrate attention on 
specific objects. These surveys rather tended to concentrate on the social side of 
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community life. The social services which fall within the sphere of organised govern- 
ment, whether official or voluntary, were on the whole pretty mobile. But the economic 
foundations of the community were very much less mobile. Do we not want light on 
such questions as: What proportion of the population could get rid of the houses 
in which they live and set up in some other locality if it were desirable that they 
should do so; that is, how far are they burdened by instalments to building societies 
and could only dispose of their houses at a very heavy capital loss? Such people were 
not really mobile at all. This problem arose in a variety of ways, e.g., in wage investi- 
gations and negotiations. The cost-of-living index had some considerable significance, 
but its movements were not reflected in the incomes of everybody because of fixed 
obligations of the kind indicated. Another point was the interpretation of the data 
collected. Were we getting full value out of surveys? He had a feeling that the 
interpretation of results needed to be handled as a specific problem, and that the value 
of a survey depended largely on this part of the work. Lastly, he was interested to 
observe in these surveys the large use made of voluntary work. From the point of view 
of practical administrators such co-operation was very important: for in this country, 
with its strong individualistic outlook, the official did nct receive any automatic respect, 
and the public should be made aware of his work. Contact and co-operation with 
voluntary organisations was, therefore, of value. ‘‘ To know all is to forgive all”’ 
might be put a little higher—‘‘ To know all is to appreciate all.’’ 

Sir William Hart, of Sheffield, stressed the necessity before taking a survey of 
learning something of the historical conditions under which people have lived and 
under which the community has grown. He iliustrated this by referring to Sheffield, 
which was backed on the west and south by hills that made it impossible for really 
useful roads to be constructed until quite recent years and which stood where five 
streams converge. These conditions made for the rise of a self-supporting community 
whose mainstay was the cutlery trade. This fact left its mark in the independent spirit 
of the people. The coming of the heavy steel industry and the influx of labour had 
later altered the position. About Io or 12 years ago it was decided to make a survey of 
the town and a detailed report was submitted by Professor Abercrombie on various 
aspects of the district, including transport and organisation of industry. The difficulty 
was to get those who should have been interested to take up this matter. There was 
yet to be created in the public mind a sense of the value of such surveys. It might be 
better to take up separate aspects of public concern rather than at first to undertake 
a comprehensive examination of the whole facts of a locality, the bulk of which might 
frighten those in authority, whereas a survey published in separate parts had many 
advantages and it showed the comparative interest taken in the different subjects. 
Such a survey had more recently been started, but could not be proceeded with because 
of lack of funds. 

Sir Andrew Grierson, Town Clerk of Edinburgh, said that he would have liked if 
Professor Carr-Saunders could have outlined the sort of continuing organisation which 
might be necessary to carry out work of this nature. He gathered that the Merseyside 
and Sheffield surveys were to a large extent due to voluntary enterprise. In a matter 
of this kind there ought possibly to be an organisation either representative of the State 
or local authorities and the universities which would lead to surveys being undertaken. 
He agreed that surveys should not be mere accumulations of facts and figures but should 
be brought together with some discretion. In illustration Sir Andrew indicated an 
investigation of slum conditions on the Tyneside which had led to the scheduling of 
two areas to be dealt with. Owing to some circumstance only one of the areas was 
cleared and the people rehoused under new conditions. Six years afterwards a survey 

was taken of the new housing area with the startling result that statistically at least 
the condition of the people in this area was worse than that of the population in the 
slum area which had not been cleared. Obviously some other factor had been operating, 
probably the effect of a change in the incidence of spending the weekly income as 
between rent and food. This illustrated the importance, if we are to rely on surveys, of 
a proper interpretation and illumination of their results. Sir Andrew mentioned that 
there had recently been appointed by the Secretary of State for Scotland a Committee 
to deal with the question of the health services. This Committee had been confronted 
with very serious difficulty of how they were to tackle a remit of that kind. There was 
the main difficulty of finding principles underlying health policy, keeping in view modern 
conditions and modern developments. The Committee had the greatest difficulty in 
arriving at general principles of this kind and they were driven to what really amounted 
to the very large project of making a survey for themselves in each of the branches 
which would be covered by the very wide subject of national health. Sir Andrew also 
indicated that this Committee were inviting Professor Carr-Saunders to help them in 
their inquiries. It was evident, therefore, that if surveys had been made periodically 
in Scotland they would have been of immense service at such a juncture. If surveys 
were kept up from time to time opportunities would arise where the results would be 
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of the utmost value in the sphere of local government. In Edinburgh, surveys of this 
kind had been merely fragmentary. If continuous surveys had been available very great 
benefit would have been derived from them. 

Mr. J. J. Clarke, Lecturer in Laws of Housing and Planning at Liverpool University, 
was of opinion that in discussing this question the Institute would be making a definite 
national contribution. He thought, however, that a definite objective for surveys was 
of more importance than mere continuity. Under the Local Government Act of 1929 
the second fixed grant period under Part VI will expire in 1937. Inquiry will be made 
into various factors, such as the number of children under five years, so as to deter- 
mine whether the basis of grant formula should be altered. This Conference might 
give a lead to the Ministry of Health in suggesting a linking up between local surveys 
and the intelligence division of the Ministry so as to devise something on practical lines 
to be considered in 1937. He would urge those who had already done surveys, such 
as Liverpool, to continue their support and help in that work. Surveys might be of 
value in regard to bringing about uniformity of rateable values. They should accord- 
ingly be continued and should not be allowed to lapse. 

Mr. Craig Walker, Leeds Town Council, considered that surveys might be so much 
waste of time. Information was not always obtained on the same lines. 

Mr. Moon (Birmingham) thought that there was need for concentrating on specific 
subjects and that there should be control of surveys. Someone with sufficient authority 
was required to decide on the relative importance of surveys taking place up and down 
the country, e.g., cancer. 

Mr. W. D. Bushell, barrister, and formerly a General Inspector to the Ministry of 
Health, contributed a humorous touch to the discussion. He was of opinion that surveys 
were not the slightest use without a criterion. It was a waste of time supplying 
information, for instance, on feeble-mindedness until criteria had been established. The 
enthusiast would take half the population and say they were feeble-minded. Again, the 
figures in regard to drunkenness were of no value. These figures merely showed how 
active the police were. Officials were continually making surveys, but they did not call 
it by that name but merely said that they were collecting information. 

Professor Carr-Saunders, in replying to the discussion, hoped that Dr. Stallybrass 
would tell Mr. Bushell something about the new criteria for mental deficiency. He 
stressed the need for giving publicity to reports of surveys, particularly through the 
Press, which in many parts of the country took a serious interest in problems of this 
kind. 

(2) FEDERATION IN LocaL GOVERNMENT. 


The second session of the Conference was devoted to a Paper by Mr. E. W. Tame, 
Town Clerk of Birkenhead, on Co-operation in Local Government. Mr. Tame indicated 
that the present session had been used by the Liverpool Group for a consideration of 
the need for co-operation in local government on Merseyside and that although this 
matter had been looked at in relation to local circumstances it would probably be of 
interest to members generally since there were other areas where similar conditions 
prevailed. The Merseyside area consisted of four county boroughs and certain urban 
districts. The common interest of this area was in the Port of Liverpool. The local 
government services had been maintained at a high state of efficiency and practically 
all public utility services were in the ownership of the municipalities. Pleas had been 
advanced for a Merseyside federation. 

The Liverpool Group had conducted an examination of the existing services with 
the help of various speakers prominently associated with these services. The speakers 
had been invited to make suggestions for the improvement of the present method of 
administration. At the conclusion of the series of meetings concrete proposals for a 
federation or some other form of co-operation had been considered. The investigations 
had revealed that there was surprisingly little co-operation between the various local 
authorities. Any idea of unification would require to be considered in the light of the 
question as to whether the size of any union would not pass the desirable limit for 
effective control. There was available as an example of co-ordination the Metropolitan 
Boroughs of London Standing Joint Committee which had been formed to protect and 
advance the powers, interests, rights and privileges of the constituent councils by 
means of a common forum where questions might be discussed, advice given and, where 
necessary, joint action taken. The exceptional area and population of London lent 
itself to such a scheme. In regard to public utility services there was a clear case for 
some form of co-ordination, particularly in regard to transport. This must extend not 
only to municipal services but also to suburban railway lines, which could be further 
electrified. As far as the social services were concerned there already existed a certain 
measure of co-operation in regard to port sanitation and collection and distribution of 
contributions to hospitals. There was no reason why the health services as a whole 
should be kept distinct. So far as housing was concerned it was not easy to see how the 
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various areas could help each other. Working people must be housed at a convenient 
distance from their work, but there was room for a certain amount of co-operation: so 
also in the matter of disposal of refuse. In the sphere of education there was little 
formal co-ordination. All four boroughs were indebted to the university for higher 
forms of learning. In regard to the special branches of art, law, science, etc., there 
must be one common centre for the whole community. Joint control of advanced and 
specialised education was essential. Libraries would remain essentially a local service, 
but there were some who thought that this service should be on a national basis. Central 
control of police, if thought desirable, would be simple to effect. 

The financial aspect of the matter had been examined by Mr. A. Collins and 
comparison made between the four Merseyside boroughs and the city of Birmingham. 
Mr. Collins was of opinion that the aggregation of the four boroughs, viz., 38,019 acres, 
with a population of 1,185,270 persons, was not so big as to make good local govern- 
ment impracticable. Public services might be brought gradually under joint adminis- 
tration. 

Despite this assurance there was real danger of the unit becoming too big to allow 
ratepayers to be in personal touch with the administration. Even the parish should 
have proper means of expressing its views right through to the head of the governing 
body. Moreover, it was becoming increasingly difficult for the average member of a 
local governing body to keep in touch with everything that is going on. The business 
of legislation was becoming professional and this was leading to a change in the relation- 
ship of the elected and responsible member and the official. This must necessarily tend 
to a gradual handing over of more functions to officials subject to less intimate and 
detailed control from those to whom these officials are responsible, not necessarily 
because it was desirable but because it must be so if popular control was to be main- 
tained. 

The nature of the new body or bodies which should be brought into existence for 
this purpose was a matter of difficulty. The present suggestions pointed to ad hoc bodies 
for each particular service or a central body for such services as were actually amalga- 
mated. This would contemplate some reversal of the recent trend of national policy. 
Local government officials were of opinion that it was desirable that there should be only 
one body responsible to ratepayers. At a public meeting held on the evening before the 
Conference, Sir Thomas White had surveyed the existing problems of local adminis- 
tration on the Merseyside. Sir Thomas was not prepared to advocate a Council on the 
lines of the London County Council but to seek some method of co-ordination in 
respect of particular services, for example, transport, hospitals, preservation of public 
health, provision of housing accommodation, and collection and disposal of refuse. A 
resolution is to be brought before the Liverpool Council with a view to setting up 
machinery to examine this whole subject thoroughly. 

In the discussion which followed, Dr. Stallybrass, Depute Medical Officer of Health, 
Liverpool, amplified the information already given in regard to co-ordination of medical 
health services. In addition to the statutory committee which deals with port sanitation 
problems and which contains representatives from the various riparian authorities, 
there was a regional body dealing with smoke abatement which extended as far as 
St. Helens. Agreements already existed for various health services under which pay- 
ment was made on a basis of use. There was also a very useful form of co-operation 
in medical matters, such as the treatment of cancer, by which competition for the 
limited supply of radium was avoided. Such a pooling of resources, both of personnel 
and materials, was, in his opinion, absolutely essential if we were to get the best out 
of modern progress in medicine. 

Mr. J. J. Clarke indicated that it was his personal opinion that to be helpful we 
must set down general principles and then examine concrete facts, thereafter putting 
the position before the Committee which it is proposed to set up for definite considera- 
tion. In regard to the financial comparison made by Mr. Collins, certain of the figures 
had been challenged because of lack of uniformity of assessment which it had been 
hoped would have resulted from the Rating and Valuation Act, 1925. From a federal 
point of view uniformity of assessment would not only be helpful to valuation com- 
mittees but also to central government departments in connection with payment of 
grant. As regards recruitment of personnel also, a federal body would be exceedingly 
useful with representation on some such Central Advisory Committee as was suggested 
by the recent Hadow Committee’s Report on Recruitment and Training for the Local 
Government Service. This would Anon eliminate all suspicion of jobbery and would 


certainly lead to efficiency in personnel. He, personally, had been impressed by 
Mr. Collins’ case for the merger of public utility services but he disagreed with the 
suggestion that it was a geographical matter. It was more a matter of finance. There 
was at present co-ordination between the local authorities and the University of 
Liverpool with representation on its Council and contributions in some cases up to a 
penny rate. In the sphere of higher education they had already federation, but this 
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could very well be extended in regard to secondary education. A great deal of uniformity 


was desirable in regard to police administration. This service was so much under the 
control of the Home Office that they could conceive of one man being put in charge of 
the unified services with a responsible Superintendent in each of the districts. There 
was also room for federation or regional schemes in regard to town and country 
planning under the Act of 1932, particularly with a view to preserving amenity. The 
presence of the river Mersey should present no obstacle to the preparation of a Planning 
Scheme for an area which would include the whole of the Merseyside and the necessary 
additional areas. 

Mr. Arthur Collins, Financial Adviser to Local Authorities, thought that they 
should not be disappointed in regard to the progress made. It was not their duty to 
try to convince the authorities that federation should come about, but rather that a 
case had been made out for investigation. Extraordinarily good work had been done 
in the United States and Canada by Governmental research bureaux, and it now 
appeared that the first practical illustration of the value of such bureaux in this country 
would be forthcoming from Liverpool and district. If a committee were set up on 
Merseyside, as suggested by Sir Thomas White, he had no doubt it would welcome 
definite proposals from the Institute. He suggested the proper course would be to 
assist the committee to examine the merit of various proposals, say, the equivalent 
of a county council for Merseyside, or the establishment of one or more ad hoc bodies 
to control public services—rather than try to impose their own will upon it. 

Sir Andrew Grierson was of opinion that this matter of federation was of very great 
interest indeed. The authorities in Edinburgh had experience of this on a small scale, 
but he would warn his listeners that what was appropriate for one district might not 
be suitable for another. An observation had recently been made by the Lord Justice 
General for Scotland that it was a continual source of wonder to him how with recent 
developments in local government, any local authority was able to carry on. His 
Lordship was rather afraid that in time local government would break down by its own 
weight. What this observer had in view was apparently the very large aggregation of 
population under the control of one body. Probably Edinburgh was in a more fortunate 
position in that it had a population of something less than half a million. Prior to 1920 
the local government arrangements were very far from ideal. They were a continual 
source of friction and irritation. This situation arose from the existence of two towns 
side by side with separate Town Councils, but which had grown into each other until 
there was little or no geographical difference in the boundaries. There were obviously 
a number of aspects where it would have been absurd to have had separate services. 
Separate ad hoc bodies, such as the Water Trust, were first of all formed. The 
experience was not a happy one. One of the main reasons why the Edinburgh Town 
Council promoted a Bill in 1920 to amalgamate the two towns was due to the lack of 
harmony. When representatives of the Town Council were sent to these bodies they 
ceased to act as members of the Town Council. The Clerks were insidious in presenting 
the doctrine that members were trustees and that the interest of the joint body must 
be put before anything else. The result of the combination of the two areas of Leith 
and Edinburgh into Greater Edinburgh had been a most happy one. Subsequent 
developments only took place after the passing of the Local Goverument Act of 1929 
when separate bodies managing education and public assistance came under the unified 
control of the Town Council. In their arrangements the Town Council had found it 
best to form a committee to take charge of the principal public utility services of water, 
gas, electricity and transport. There had been many criticisms of that proposal. It 
was freely said that it would not work, especially in regard to competitive interests 
like gas and electricity, but the arrangement had worked exceedingly well. There 
were, however, other aspects of municipal administration which never stood still. It 
was quite likely that joint committees might even yet require to be formed. It had 
recently been suggested, for instance, that a combination of five counties with the 
city of Edinburgh might undertake the management of police services. There was no 
doubt that there would be considerable advantage in having a unified police service 
over a wide area such as was suggested. In regard to hospital provision also, if you 
made up-to-date arrangements in a city you could not very well refuse to extend the 
benefits of that service to a wider area. The question was on what basis has this to 
be done? In one or two matters, mainly public health services, Edinburgh had given 
the benefit of their organisation to county areas on the footing that administration 
would be by the city, and that reasonable payments would be made. Sir Andrew made 
the suggestion to those who were considering the situation on the Merseyside that, at 
the beginning at least, they might have a kind of federation which was more or less 
elastic, somewhat on the lines of the Association of the Counties of Cities in Scotland. 
This was a form of loose federation which avoided such questions as basis of repre- 
sentation and voting powers of constituent members. The Association was more or less 
a consultative body which met whenever any question affecting the interests of the 
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four cities arose. Each city sent appropriate members and officials to the meetings 
according to the nature of the business. Joint action was only possible, of course, where 
there was agreement, but the number of cases on which there had been agreement had 
been extraordinary. He was sure that the four towns on the Merseyside would find a 
similar Association of very great value. 

Sir Henry Bunbury was inclined to think that it was important to make a distinction 
between those services which are self-supporting and those services which are onerous 
and dependent on taxation. What exactly were the results it was sought to achieve 
by a measure of federation or unification? He thought they were one or more of the 
following : — 

(1) The improvement of organisation and consequent economies through having 
larger units and a better linking up, e.g., the pooling of stocks of radium to 
which reference had been made. 

(2) The widening of facilities available to the public, e.g., interchange facilities in 
transport. 

(3) The pooling of financial burdens, which applied to the services which depend 
on taxation. 

In regard to the self-supporting services, the choice lay between three possible 

alternatives : — 

(a) Joint undertakings under the control of a joint committee representative of the 
local authorities concerned ; 

(b) Appointed authorities, on the model of London Passenger Transport Board, for 
each utility service separately. One reservation he would make was that there 
might be a good deal to be said for having a single authority for gas and 
electricity just because they were competitive ; 

(c) A single Public Utility Council for the whole of the services. 

His own preference on prima facie grounds would be for an ad hoc authority for 
each utility service with the exception indicated above. It was clear that if you were 
going to have direct election you would require to have one Council; otherwise you 
would have to fall back on indirect election or appointment. These considerations 
applied only where the utility could be put, and maintained, on a self-supporting basis 
on the analogy of the London Transport Board, which is an appointed body for a single 
form of service and which has no rate or Exchequer guarantee behind it. On the other 
hand, the Metropolitan Water Board is really a joint committee of Boroughs. Although 
it has its own Act and constitution, it must take this form because it has the guarantee 
of the rates behind it. 

Externally the problem becomes one of arranging various services into the 
most efficient groups. The motor car and the telephone had radically altered the 
general situation as compared with even 15 years ago, and these changes must 
also have their effect on local government services. It was sometimes useful as 
an exercise of imagination to look at problems as an autocrat would look at them and 
plan as though you had complete authority to organise, thereafter adapting existing 
services to get as near the ideal as you could. We need not think that the issue here 
was one simply of co-operation and consultation. The issue went a good deal deeper. 
The problem was one of setting up a unitary organisation which would give the 
maximum of efficiency on the one hand and which as regards the onerous services might 
also involve the pooling of financial burdens within the area. 

Dr. Mess was afraid that the swing of opinion within the last few years had not 
been too favourable to this movement. The result in England of rearrangements of 
boundaries under the 1929 Act had been negligible, particularly on the Tyneside where 
you had an area 10 miles long and 4 miles deep with a population of some 850,000, 
i.e., a little smaller than Liverpool, but which contained 15 local authorities. About 
eight of the districts within that area were quite small, containing less than 40,000 
people. The situation did not make for efficiency and there had been, in particular, a 
failure to get a proper smoke abatement scheme and a river pollution scheme. What 
was aimed at in any rearrangement of local government service seemed to be: — 

(a) An equitable distribution of burdens and resources ; 

(b) Advantages which come from having an adequate size of unit, e.g., better type 

of local government officer, more up-to-date plant, etc.; and 

(c) Advantages which you get from having a single authority dealing with an 

individual problem, such as river pollution. 

There were at present a certain number of joint services, e.g., feeding of school 
children, but local jealousies were tremendous. Personally, he could not see the least 
reason why the number of local authorities could not be reduced to not more than four. 
There seemed to be no cause for having anything between a County Council and a City 
Borough. With modern developments of communication there need not be any difficulty 
of administration. The presence of ancient sentiments was the most difficult obstacle. 
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Joint committees and federal methods gave little cause for hope. We should work for 
unitary local government. 


Mr. Tame, in reply, referred to the Committee which would probably be set up to 
investigate the Merseyside problem and expressed the opinion that this Committee 
should not be confined to the area affected. The problem was of wider importance and 
general legislation might result. Some representatives from central government and, 
if possible, from student bodies, would be of value to bring to bear broad principles 
of local government. He agreed with both Dr. Mess and Sir Andrew Grierson in regard 
to ad hoc bodies, especially if they had recourse to the rates. They tended to act 
independently and were contemplated with jealousy. Quite recently the country as 
a whole came to the conclusion that Boards of Guardians had to be abolished mainly 
because they were drawing on the rates without being responsible to popular control, 
although he personally felt that a mistake had been made in 1929 on the Merseyside in 
having four separate public assistance areas. A very interesting ad hoc body was the 
Merseyside Docks and Harbour Board. It had no local representatives but its smooth 
working was apparently largely based on good will. There was room for the appointment 
to that Board of members from the local councils. In conclusion he paid a tribute to 
Sir Thomas White and deplored the passing of the old type of public man of which 
Sir-Thomas was a typical example; men who gave their ability and willingness in local 
government affairs. Their passing would leave greater responsibility on the professional 
public administrator. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE CONFERENCE. 


Apart from the opportunity which conferences of this kind afford for making 
contact with fresh minds and obtaining information, they also have considerable value 
in provoking thought, and this Conference certainly proved no exception in that latter 
connection. A brief account of some reflections since the Conference took place may, 
therefore, be of interest. 


In regard to regional survey, two thoughts occur. First, that the speaker who 
stated that administrators were always gathering and handling information and facts, 
although they did not call it by the name of surveying, went nearer to the truth than 
he imagined if he had only expanded his theme and had pointed out that from every 
local government and central government office there are poured out year after year a 
mass of investigations and annual reports. Here surely is the raw material of which 
research and surveys are made lying ready to hand. It seems that far from having to 
set up new machinery what is most needed is to ensure that there is a reasonable measure 
of uniformity in the presentation of similar facts throughout the land, that statistics 
are, as far as possible, kept in the same form from year to year, and that reports are 
not lightly discarded at the behest of someone who thinks that they are a waste of time. 
Thereafter a co-ordinating influence would be necessary to bring together in each 
locality the requisite organisation to examine the facts, draw conclusions, and follow 
these up by further detailed investigations. 


The twin problem of federation or co-operation is not so easy, but it seems that 
much of our present economic ill is due to a lack of planning and that, just as in other 
spheres, feelings of distrust, fear and insecurit¥ have led to a broadening of the basis 
of risk through insurance or amalgamation, so, in the field of local government there 
must be a stocktaking, area by area and region by region, with a view, where advisable, 
to a pooling of resources. The form which this pooling should take is a matter for 
determination in each set of circumstances, but in this connection the claims of definite 
amalgamation of areas should not be lost sight of. This seems the obvious solution 


where circumstances are favourable. 

It would be worthy of the Institute of Public Administration, not only from the 
point of view of increasing its prestige, but also for the national well-being, to take 
up these matters seriously and sponsor and encourage the various groups each to take 
up a complete survey of their respective areas in all branches of administration. A 
central co-ordinating Committee might be of advantage not only to assist with advice 
as to sources of information and the use of reliable methods of research but also for 
the purpose of collating and bringing a general consideration to bear on what would con- 
stitute a work of real national importance. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
By F. A. Enever, M.A., LL.D. 
SYNOPSIS 


Income Tax; Negligence ; Demolition Order ; Entertainments ; Poor Law Settlement 
uperannuation Scheme ; Surcharge Ap 
Income Tax 
Three recent decisions under this head may be mentioned :— 

1. In Fry v. Salisbury House Estate Ltd. [1930] A.C. 432, it had been held 
that the amount by which the rents of property on which the company was assessed 
to income tax under Schedule A exceeded the amount of the assessment could not 
be included in the assessment of the company under Schedule D. Out of the 
excess the company declared a dividend which was paid to the shareholders after 
deduction of income tax. It was held by the House of Lords in Neumann v. Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue (77 L.jJ., 109; 177 L.T., 113) that the appellant, a 
shareholder in the company, must include the net amount of the dividend he 
received in his return for surtax. 

2. Section 18 of the Finance Act, 1920, which provides for a personal allowance 
for a married man, and s. 19 thereof which enables an unmarried man or a widower 
to claim a housekeeper allowance, are mutually exclusive, so that if the wife of an 
income tax payer dies during the year of assessment, the tax payer cannot claim 
both allowances. (Rossi v. Blunden, 78 Solicitors’ Journal, 48.) 

3. In Corry v. Robinson (Inspector of Taxes) (78 S.J., 12) the circumstances 
were that a civil servant employed at Singapore Dockyard was paid a salary and 
a colonial allowance and, in addition, except during such time as he was provided 
with an official house, he received a housing allowance. He appealed against an 
assessment made under Schedule E for the three years of his service in Singapore 
on the whole of his salary and allowance plus the value of official residence, con- 
tending that as his income was earned wholly abroad he was not subject to taxation 
under Schedule E in the United Kingdom. He also contended that, in any case, 
there should be no assessment on the allowances. 

The Court of Appeal dismissed the plaintiff's appeal against the decision of 
Finlay J., and held that the plaintiff was liable to be assessed on his salary, colonial 
allowance and housing allowance, but that the value of the official house was not 
income and could not therefore be taken into account in the assessment. 


Negligence 

Two cases were recently heard in the Court of Appeal involving allegations of 
negligence on the part of local authorities. 

In Markland v. Manchester Corporation (50 T.L.R., 215; 98 Justice of the Peace, 88) 
the plaintiff's husband was killed by a motor car when alighting from a tramcar 
belonging to the Salford Corporation. The motor car skidded on ice formed on the 
road owing to a leakage of water from a burst lead service pipe through which the 
defendant Corporation, the statutory water authority, supplied water. The plaintiff 
brought an action against the owner of the car and against the Manchester Corporation. 
Macnaghten J., freed the owner of the motor car from liability, but gave judgment 
against the defendant Corporation on the ground that they were negligent in permitting 
the water to flood the roadway to the damage of traffic, and that they knew, or ought 
to have known, that the pipe was leaking. The plaintiff was awarded {2 10s. a week 
during widowhood. 

The Corporation appealed. The evidence showed that the Corporation’s waterman 
undertook a nine days’ perambulation of the district and listened at the various stop- 
cocks and hydrants for any bursts in the communication pipes. Three days before the 
incident he had listened at the stopcock adjacent to the leak and heard nothing. While 
there was admitted to be no definite arrangement or undertaking by anyone to report 
flooding to the defendant Corporation, they had various sources of information, including 
the local officials of the highway authority, namely, the Eccles Corporation, the police 
authority, i.e., Lancashire County Constabulary, and the tramway authority, the 
Salford Corporation. 

The Court of Appeal (Slesser L.J., and Talbot J.; Scrutton L.J. dissenting) held 
that the Judge was justified in holding that those precarious, unreliable and unco- 
ordinated methods of receiving information did not exonerate the defendant Corpora- 
tion—knowing as they did that six or seven bursts a day took place in their water 
area—from taking some more effective steps to acquaint themselves with the situation 
than sending round a man every nine days to listen to the hydrants. The Judge was 
right on the evidence in coming to the conclusion that the Corporation failed to discharge 
their duty, that they did not do that which a reasonable authority ought to have done 
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and that they failed to take reasonable precautions against an obvious and known 
danger. The appeal was dismissed. 

In Purkis v. Walthamstow Borough Council (The Times, 15th March, 1934) the 
defendants appealed against a judgment of Macnaghten J., awarding £150 damages in 
respect of injuries sustained by the plaintiff, a boy of 12, suing by his father, when the 
boy fell from a swing in the Selborne Recreation Ground, of which the defendants were 
the owners. The boy went on the swing with other children, got sick and faint, fell off 
the swing on to the concrete floor and was hurt. 

The Court allowed the appeal and Scrutton L.J., in giving judgment, stated that 
the Judge did not direct the jury with regard to the legal or actual effect of the boy 
being sick and fainting. He treated the matter as being a fall through the effect of a 
jerk. Whatever was the duty of the Council, there was no evidence on which the jury 
could find that the boy’s sickness, fainting, and fall, were due to the absence of adequate 
supervision. The Council had a power, but not a duty, to provide a recreation ground 
and might regulate by attendants and by-laws. The authority which had provided 
unobjectionable structures or implements for play were under no duty to supervise their 
employment, still less to ascertain that each child using them was physically fit to stand 
a swinging or revolving motion. Many authorities did not attempt to supervise the 
proper swings they made, and his Lordship was not aware of any authority or principle 
which required them to do so. 


Demolition Order 

In Johnson v. Leicester Corporation (50 Times Law Reports, 214; 77 Law Journal, 
125) the Court of Appeal dismissed an appeal by the Leicester Corporation against the 
judgment of the County Court Judge who held (i) that s. 19 of the Housing Act, 1930, 
did not exclude the possibility of any works which would make a condemned structure 
useful for residential purposes in connection or in combination with some other structure, 
and (ii) that the offer of the owner of the two back-to-back houses in question, which it 
was agreed could not separately be rendered fit for human habitation, to combine the 
two houses into one, was an offer which the Corporation should have accepted. 

Section 19 of the Housing Act, 1930, provides that where a local authority are 
satisfied that any dwelling-house which is occupied, or is of-a type suitable for occu- 
pation, by persons of the working classes, is unfit for human habitation and is not 
capable at a reasonable expense of being rendered so fit, notices are to be served on 
the owner and other persons as mentioned in the section. The authority may accept an 
undertaking from the owner to carry out within a specified period such works as will 
in the opinion of the authority render the house fit for human habitation or that it 
shall not be used for human habitation until it has been rendered so fit, and if no 
such undertaking is accepted, or if any work to which an accepted undertaking relates 
is not carried out within the specified period, the authority shall make a demolition 
order. By s. 22 of the Act a County Court Judge may confirm, vary, or quash such 
order. 

The owner had given an undertaking to carry out the work, which the County 
Court Judge had accepted. As, however, no time limit was specified within which the 
work comprised in the undertaking was to be carried out, the case was remitted to the 
County Court to include a specified time therein. 


Entertainments 

After a hearing lasting some days, Mr. Justice Luxmoore delivered a reserved 
judgment in an action in which the Attorney-General (on the relation of the Eastbourne 
Pier Co. Ltd.) sought to restrain the Eastbourne Corporation from giving dramatic, 
variety, and cinematograph performances at the Winter Garden, Devonshire Park, and 
entertainments at the Redoubt Bankstand, Eastbourne. 

Section 17 of the Eastbourne Corporation Act, 1926, authorises the Corporation to 
pay for, or contribute towards, the provision of bands or music, concerts and other 
entertainments, the sums mentioned in the section providing that no cinematograph 
films other than films illustrative of questions relating to health or disease, are shown at 
any concert or other entertainment provided by the Corporation under the section, nor 
are the Corporation themselves to use any building referred to in the section for the 
performance of stage plays by professional companies of performers, nor for any per- 
formance in the nature of a variety entertainment. 

The relators alleged that the defendants contravened the section by providing stage 
plays and variety entertainments at the main hall in the Winter Garden, which the 
Corporation purchased in 1930, and at the Redoubt Bandstand, and shows other than 
they were authorised to give at the Pavilion Cinema, Devonshire Park. 

His Lordship, in the course of a lengthy judgment, accepted the Corporation’s 
contention that the entertainments were given by the Corporation’s lessees, and decided 
that there was no sufficient ground on which to hold that the tenancies were not genuine. 
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The fact that the Corporation received a percentage of the gross receipts by way of rent 
did not constitute them partners with the tenants in the provision of entertainments, 
and the fact that the Corporation servants received the admission moneys did not 
affect the question; for it was neither unnatural nor unreasonable to explain such a 
provision as being by way of security for the payment of the rent. 

His Lordship also upheld the Corporation’s contention that the Redoubt Bandstand 
was not a “‘ building ’’ falling within the meaning of that word as used in the proviso 
in s. 17 of the Act of 1926. He held, however, that the provision of refreshments by 
the Corporation at the entertainments, except at the afternoon and evening dances, was 
not reasonably necessary and ancillary to them and that the Corporation were not 
entitled to make any expenditure in respect thereof out of the Borough funds. The 
Corporation succeeded on all other issues. (Attorney-General v. Eastbourne Corporation, 


The Times, 3rd March, 1934.) 

Another case on the question of entertainments was heard recently in connection 
with the sea-bathing lake and grounds belonging to the Southport Corporation. As well 
as providing a lake for swimmers, the Corporation provided additional facilities, such 
as seating accommodation with a view of the lake, for admission to which non-bathers 
were also charged. The question at issue was whether the payment for a ticket of 
admission by a non-bather was a payment for admission to an entertainment within 
s. 1 of the Finance (New Duties) Act, 1916, so as to render the Corporation liable for 
entertainment tax. 

Mr. Justice Finlay decided in favour of the defendants. On appeal his decision 
was affirmed and, in the course of his judgment, the Master of the Rolls held that the 
respondent Corporation were not responsible for the management of an entertainment 
as contemplated by the Act. They had a certain amount of control over the facilities 
given for bathing and recreation, but there was no evidence of management. There 
was, on the other hand, abundant ground for asking the price charged in order to 
give admission, not necessarily to see the bathing, but to enjoy the other amenities 
which the place offered. The view of the bathing seemed ancillary to the other 
amenities provided. 

Slesser and Romer L.JJ. also gave judgment agreeing to the dismissal of the 
appeal. (Attorney-General v. Southport Corporation, 50 T.L.R., 122.) 


Poor Law Settlement 

Two cases were heard recently under this head. 

In Coventry Corporation v. Surrey County Council (50 7.L.R., 36) it was held that 
a child under 16 in respect of whom an adoption order had been obtained under the 
Adoption of Children Act, 1926, could not obtain a settlement under s. 86 (1) of the 
Poor Law Act, 1930, by residing for three years with an adopting parent, who was 
himself irremovable, as the words “‘ father, mother, step-father, step-mother, or reputed 
father ’’ in s. 93 (4) of the Act of 1930 did not include a person who had obtained an 
adoption order under the Act of 1926. 

In Birkenhead Borough Council v. Lancashire County Council (98 J.P., 39) it was 
held that a married woman who is deserted by her husband takes and follows his 
settlement, by virtue of the joint effort of ss. 84, 85 and 86 of the Poor Law Act, 1930, 
unless and until she acquires a settlement of her own by three years’ residence in a 
county or county borough. 


Superannuation Scheme 

In Gissing v. Liverpool Corporation (50 T.L.R., 226; 77 L.J., 142) another action 
was brought depending on the construction of s. 124 (1) of the Local Government Act, 
1929 (see II PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, 406). The plaintiff was an employee of the West 
Derby Poor Law Guardians from 1897 until the 1st April, 1930, when, by the Local 
Government Act. 1929, the Guardians were abolished, and the plaintiff was transferred 
to the service of ti.e defendant Corporation. The deductions which the Guardians ought 
to have made under ss. 12 and 13 of the Poor Law Officers’ Superannuation Act, 1896, 
were only made as from October, 1929, when the Guardians started to deduct 6d. a 
week. On the 27th March, 1930 (i.e., five days before the Guardians ceased to exist) 
an arrangement was made whereby the Guardians were to deduct a further 1s. 6d. 
a week towards payment of arrears of contributions, and a similar deduction was made 
on the 29th March. The plaintiff, pursuant to s. 124 (1) of the Act of 1929, elected, 
as being a person transferred to the service of the defendant Corporation, to remain 
subject to the Act of 1896. The defendant Corporation continued to deduct the 6d. 
and 1s. 6d. a week until February, 1932, when they started to pay the plaintiff wages 
in full, returned her total contributions of {10 13s. 4d., and told her that she was not 
within the superannuation scheme provided by the Act of 1896. In an action by the 
plaintiff claiming that she was entitled under s. 124 (1) of the Act of 1929 to the benefit 
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of the superannuation scheme, Farwell J. held that no one who had not actually made 
the contributions under the Act of 1896 was within the section and remarked that the 
Act of 1929 did not say that a person who had made some contributions was within 
the section. Moreover, the defendant Corporation were not estopped from denying that 
the plaintiff was entitled to a pension, and the arrangement made with the Guardians 
on the 27th March, 1930, though a well-meant attempt to prevent hardship to the 
plaintiff, was not an enforceable contract. 


Surcharge Appeals 

Two appeals were recently made by members of the Durham County Council against 
surcharges by the District Auditor. 

In the one case: the surcharge was in respect of a payment of {700 to the County 
Accountant for additional remuneration in the supervision of the local taxation depart- 
ment, being at the rate of {70 per annum from 1921 to 1931. This £700 was part of a 
sum of £1,575 received by the Council from the Ministry of Transport in respect of the 
expenses incurred in connection with the levy and collection of the new taxes on 
mechanically-propelled road vehicles imposed by the Finance Act, 1920. The County 
Accountant’s salary was increased by {100 a year in 1925, but this was not considered 
either by the deponent members of the Council or by the County Accountant as a final 
settlement. On account of the industrial unrest, the matter was not reconsidered until 
July, 1931, when the County Council adopted a resolution of a Committee of the 
Council to pay the County Accountant £700 out of the moneys received from the 
Ministry of Transport. The deponents submitted that this sum was paid in the proper 
bona fide exercise of the discretion given to the County Council by the Municipal Cor- 
poration Act, 1882,. and the Local Government Act, 1888. It was held that the 
payment was reasonable and proper. (Jn ve An appeal from and an application in 
respect of the decision of H. W. Magrath. The Times, 26th January, 1934.) 

In the other case the surcharge was of a sum of £200, part of a motor car allowance 
of £450 granted to the County Accountant for the year to 31st March, 1932. The Lord 
Chief Justice, in giving judgment, remarked on the fact that no materials were placed 
before the District Auditor to show what mileage had been travelled by the County 
Accountant in the performance of his duties during the year in question, and that not 
only was no record kept of the actual journeys, in spite of previous remonstrances by 
the District Auditor, but it was apparent that the calculation of £450 did not purport 
to be on the footing of expenses really disbursed. His Lordship thought, therefore, that 
the District Auditor was entitled to come to the decision to which he came. Section 2 (2) 
of the Audit (Local Authorities) Act, 1927, provided that the person surcharged might 
appeal for a declaration that in relation to the subject matter of the surcharge he acted 
reasonably or in the belief that his action was authorised by law. The District Auditor 
did not deny that the persons surcharged by him were acting in the belief that their 
action was authorised by law. The declaration referred to in the sub-section was 
accordingly made, and also a declaration, in further pursuance of the sub-section, that 
the persons surcharged should be excused and be relieved from personal liability in 
respect of the surcharge. (In ve An appeal from and an application in respect of the 
decision of H. W. Magrath. The Times, 27th January, 1934.) 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF CRIMINAL LAW IN THE UNITED STATES 
By W. L. Burn 


A recent and accurate American writer has observed that, of all countries for which 
reliable statistics may be obtained, there is none, save Sardinia, Sicily and Calabria, in 
which human life is less secure from violence than it is in the United States. Liberty, 
at the mercy of the kidnappers, is an equally precarious blessing, while property is 
threatened directly by the armed robber, and only less directly by the racketeer who 
by threats compels his victim to pay at extortionate rates for some service which he 
does not need. Such a condition of things, a menace to the private citizen and a disgrace 
to the community, is of far more than sensational interest. It would be well to examine, 
in the beginning, certain excuses which have been put forward for this condition. There 
is a long tradition of lawlessness, it is argued, dating from colonial days. But no 
historian would be prepared to say that Boston and New York, in the eighteenth century, 
were as lawless as London, or the New England smuggling gangs so brutal as those of 
Cornwall or Sussex. Then, it is said, ‘‘ This is still, fundamentally, a new country, for 
which allowances should be made.’’ But Canada and Australia are new countries too, 
yet the number of homicides for every 100,000 of the population in Australia in 1923 
was 1°6. In the United States it was 8°1. Another school of thought blames the presence 
of the negro and the immigrant. This is firmer ground, but not solid. It does not 
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explain why Chicago, with a smaller immigrant population than New York or Boston, 
has a larger proportion of murders; nor why the West (Wyoming, Colorado, Arizona, 
California) with comparatively few negroes has the same unhappy character. A fourth 
school ascribes the admitted evils to Prohibition. That unsuccessful experiment has 
admittedly crystallized the organization of certain crimes, but its inadequacy as a 
complete explanation is revealed by the fact that only one-seventh of the murders 
committed in Chicago during 1926-1927 were the work of gangsters. 

It is a mistake to imagine that only gangsters in the United States hold life cheap. 
Anyone who reads the criminal records of the country will be struck by the trivial reasons 
given for dangerous and fatal assaults. A accused B of having a dog which stole his, 
A’s, eggs. B denied this and shot A twice. A then called upon B not to fire again, 
saying that he was mortally wounded, but B fired four shots more to complete the 
murder. This is not a matter of individual ill-temper, but of a belief, widely held, 
for instance, in the rural South, that you have a “ right ’’’ and a duty to kill anyone 
who thus impugns your ‘‘ honour.’’ The existence of such a state of mind clearly 
makes the work of law enforcement more difficult, but it is the thesis of this article 
that none of the causes of lawlessness mentioned above, nor others, such as the dis- 
integration of family life, which could be easily collected, affords a satisfactory explana- 
tion. It is proposed to seek that explanation by examining the persons and institutions 
with whom the criminal necessarily comes in contact. 


The Police 

The American policeman has innumerable critics. The Seabury investigations in 
New York convicted some members of that force of particularly odious forms of 
corruption. The Report on ‘‘ Lawlessness in Law Enforcement ’’ (1931) proved that 
the use of ‘‘ third degree ’’ methods to extort confessions was all but national. Many 
observers could give evidence of the murderous readiness of the police to shoot, not 
merely in self-defence, but at fleeing suspects. The truth is that the American police- 
man is called upon to deal with a problem which other police forces, better trained, 
less susceptible to political influence, and more heartily supported by public opinion, 
would have difficulty in solving. But it is difficult to deny that, despite some remarkable 
individual gallantry, the American police force has failed. 

It is not every State, however, which has a police force outside its larger towns, and 
in such States the Sheriff is responsible for preserving the peace with the aid of his posse. 
He is responsible, too, in every State, for the service of writs, the collection of judgment 
debts, and the execution of the decrees of the Court. Yet this important post is not 
merely elective (save in one State) but is avowedly given by the dominant political 
party to some important or meritorious follower. For its profits are, often, graft. In 
New York County it is supposed to be worth $70,000 a year to its holder. 


The Prosecutor 

Weak link as is the Sheriff in the chain, the Prosecutor (or State Attorney) is weaker 
still. The Sheriff may acquire a certain grim competence, but the office of Prosecutor 
is generally held by some young man, under thirty, who regards it merely as a stepping 
stone to a seat in Congress, or some more considerable office. He rarely remains in it 
for above four years, and has seldom had more than five years at the Bar before 
election. In some cases he is elected as soon as he becomes eligible. All this is bad 
enough. But is is worse when one considers that he may be called upon to prosecute 
the very organizations (for instance, those which trade on prostitution) that supplied the 
funds for his party's victory. And, finally, however honest he may be, however willing 
to sacrifice his political future by doing his duty, he is burdened with a staff nominated 
for political reasons, ill-paid and incompetent. It is no wonder that most criminal cases 
are lost before they are brought into Court. 


The Courts 

Some features of American criminal courts are now notorious: The presence of 
lawyers who take none (and can get none) but criminal cases, who have no offices but 
in the Courts; the professional ‘‘ bondsman ’’ who is allowed to supply bai’ on utterly 
inadequate security; the existence of a maze of technicalities over which the prosecution 
stumbles until it falls; and, in the lower Courts, far more often than not, a scene in 
which there is no vestige of efficiency or dignity. ‘‘ The magistrates of the cities of the 
United States,’’ says Professor Raymond Moley, in one of his books, ‘‘ present a rather 
sorry picture.’’ This, too, is important, when one remembers that, to take one instance 
(not the most extreme), 58 per cent. of indictments for felony in New York in 1925 were 
quashed in the preliminary hearings. 

It is admitted that the trial Judges (the equivalent of our Assize Judges) are superior 
to the magistrates. But, like the magistrate, the Judge is elected, and, to quote 
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Professor Moley again, ‘‘ In spite of everything, the political party remains the most 
powerful influence in the selection of the Bench in American States.”’ 

If the criminal has been so unlucky as to encounter a Holmes among the police, a 
Carson or a Rufus Isaacs in the prosecution, and a Hawkins on the Bench, he need not 
abandon hope. It will be odd if some ill-chosen parole board does not release him, or 
the State Governor, with an eye on his own reputation for ‘‘ clemency,’’ issue a pardon 
after about a third of the sentence has been served. 


Remedies 

Something may be achieved by reorganization, by creating one supreme police 
department in every State, and by higher training given to the police. But there is 
no permanent hope in any reform which does not so cut the connection between politics 
and the administration of the law that the efficiency of the prosecution and the strength 
of the Courts shall be multiplied a hundredfold. If the present administration can do 
this it will have justified itself, though it fail in all else. 
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ECONOMICS—LAW AND PLANNED BUSINESS 


The Modern Corporation and Private Property 


By ApvotF A. BERLE, Jr. (Faculty of Law, Columbia University), and 
GARDNER C. MEANS (Columbia University). xiii and 394 pp. (New 
York: Macmillan Company.) 1933. 20s. net. 

As a result of the growth of large corporations in the United States, 

2,000 persons out of a total population of 125,000,000 are in a 

position to control and direct half the industry of the United States. 

This is due to the fact that while corporations have been growing 

rapidly, the actual ownership of the stock has been spreading further 

and further. By means of various devices, sanctioned by the law, 
control has become vested in a very small proportion of these stock- 
holders. And while the ownership of the corporation property is still 
presumed to rest fundamentally on the stockholders, the actual fact 

is that the power resulting from ownership is exercised by a 

comparatively few persons only. 

This divorce between ownership and control is the theme of this 
book. An economist proves the facts by a wealth of statistics, and a 
lawyer proves the inadequacy of the rules of law which have been 
evolved. The property lawyer will be interested in the demonstration. 
A public lawyer like myself is interested primarily in the consequences. 
These the authors naturally leave for others to indicate. They say only 
that: ‘‘ The control groups have cleared the way for the claims of 
a group far wider than either the owners or the control. They have 
placed the community in a position to demand that the modern 
corporation serve not alone the owners or the control but all society.”’ 
Quite: but how? By socialism or by the corporate state ? 

This problem has not been really faced anywhere, so far as I 
know. It is not merely a question of the theory of the State—anyone 
at all familiar with continental theories of law will know that this 
problem is being discussed—it is primarily a problem of governmental 
technique. By what means are corporations to be controlled? In 
any case, we must be thankful to the authors of this book for 
demonstrating the importance of the problem. 

W. I. J. 
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The Limited Liability Company 


Financial Democracy. By MarGaret MILLER, Ph.D., and DovucGras 
CAMPBELL, Ph.D. 132 pp. (Hogarth Press.) 4s. 6d. 


RECENT economic thought has marked down the investment of the 
national savings as a phase of economic activity with which some 
major current problems are associated. The subject has several 
aspects: the authors of this little study are concerned only with one— 
the working of the limited liability company under British law and 
British practice. 

The title is not happy. Democracy—whatever that may mean— 
has very little to do with the real issues, and to import the termino-- 
logy of political science into the treatment of a problem of economic 
or industrial organisation is misleading rather than illuminating. How 
misleading appears on the very first page, when our authors speak 
of ‘‘ the growing democratisation of wealth in the community,’’ while 
a few pages later it is implied that the joint stock system, which “‘ in 
its inception was essentially democratic ’’ has ceased to possess that 
engaging if nebulous charactistic. If words were invented to conceal 
thought, ‘‘ democracy ’’”’ must be the subject of one of the master 
patents. 

But we must be fair to our authors. The central idea which has 
engaged their attention is that of the fitness or otherwise of the joint 
stock company to serve as the principal vehicle for the utilisation of 
the growing savings of the community in productive enterprise. If 
the increasing savings of an increasing number of small investors are 
to be applied in this direction, is the joint stock company, as at present 
constituted and conducted, a suitable and satisfactory instrument for 
the purpose? Now this is a real and important issue, and if our 
authors had allowed themselves to take a wider and, may we add, a 
better informed outlook, something of material value might have 
resulted. But they ignore too many of the essential components of 
the existing system—the company promoter, the Stock Exchange, 
and, to come even closer to fundamentals, the distinction between 
those stockholders whose status is that of creditors of the company 
and those who own or have rights in the equity and are therefore 
proprietors. The fact is that the limited liability company is a single 
structural form which has nowadays to serve a number of very dif- 
ferent purposes, and it is futile to examine and seek to improve the 
form without a preliminary study and classification of those purposes. 
It cannot be assumed that the functions of the Boards of, say, the 
Bank of England, London Passenger Transport, Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Provincial Cinematograph Theatres, Malacca Rubber 
Plantations, and the Army and Navy Stores, are in each and every 
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particular the same whatever the law may say. That is why, as our 
authors are at pains to point out, legal theory is so far removed from 
actual current practice. The subject is admirably opened up in 
Book 2 of ‘‘ Britain’s Industrial Future,’’ and if those suggestive 
chapters had been taken as the starting point of further research, the 
present study could scarcely have failed to acquire a cogency and 
effectiveness which, as it is, it lacks. It contains some interesting 
statistical material on the subject of the qualifications (in the general 
sense), age, and pluralism of British Boards of Directors at the present 
time; but even here the material is of little value until we have asked 
and answered the questions:—What are directors supposed to do; 
what do they do; what ought they to be required to do? 

Right at the root of the whole matter lies this question of equities, 
with which is inevitably associated stock market valuation of future 
prospects, and, with it, speculation. There is much to be said for 
the view that in a really civilised country the only form of popular 
speculation that would be allowed would be betting on horse-races, 
for here at any rate it is difficult for the price to be widely out of 
relation to the animals’ chances of success, and the agony is not long 
drawn out. But if speculation in equities—for that is what specula- 
tive, and some speculation is the price of progress. The question is 
that can be done to protect the investor from his impulses. Certainly 
the only effect of ‘‘ financial democracy,’’ as our authors would call it, 
would be to destroy the speculation altogether. No amount of tinker- 
ing about with the powers, duties, and qualifications of directors, the 
functions of auditors, or even with the licence allowed to company 
promoters, will alter the fact that a speculative investment is specula- 
tive, and soon speculation is the price of progress. The question is 
rather, by whom and in what form should the risks be borne. The 
really important problem is whether the machinery for directing the 
savings of the people—the ‘‘ new money ’’—into the most fruitful 
uses is as good as it might be; and this leads us into a region in which 
the relations between directors and shareholders have little part, and 
which this book scarcely touches. 

There is another aspect of the subject to which some attention is 
given. If company directors are no longer (if they ever were) under 
the effective control of their stockholders: if ‘‘ the ideal of democracy, 
upon which the joint stock system is founded, is more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance,’’ how is this divorce between owner- 
ship and control to be cured, if cure it needs? Here, however, the 
issue is that of protecting the interests of the community as a whole 
rather than that of proecting the stockholder; and the consequence of 
confining attention to the latter issue, as this book does, is that the 
ultimate problem is extruded from its proper place. 

H. N. B. 
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An Economist at Bay 


Gold, Unmployment and Capitalism. By T. E. Grecory, Professor of 
Economics in the University of London. (P. S. King & Son.) 12s. 


It is singularly difficult to review adequately those volumes in which 
economists gather together the more important of their occasional 
writings; and it is hardest of all just now, with situations changing so 
fast that papers written only a few years ago seem like revenants 
from another world. But there is compensation; for if the situations 
change with bewildering rapidity, it becomes all the more interesting 
to see whether the economist changes too. Professor Gregory, I 
think, has changed, even within the time covered by the writing of 
these reprinted papers. In the earlier of them he appears, in relation 
to the less orthodox of his professional colleagues, as an interested 
doubter, open to conviction but inclined to move cautiously in the 
application of new methods. But by the end he doubts no longer: 
he has become, not a sceptic, but a whole-hearted unbeliever, 
decisively hostile to every new experiment in economic control, and 
craving only for a return to a Capitalism based on the utmost reliance 
on letting things alone. 

This extreme preference for Jaissez-faire is, to be sure, far less 
marked in his monetary writings, which fall within his own special 
field, than in his excursions into other branches of economics. But 
even in relation to money there is a sharp contrast between the tone 
of his earlier papers and that of his Observations on the Central Bank 
Bill, dealing with the proposal of the Commonwealth of Australia to 
establish a Central Bank. In this paper the entire emphasis is laid 
on the necessity for keeping the Central Bank away from political 
interference, limiting the freedom of the Government to borrow from 
it, trusting in its independence in managing the credit situation, as 
far as it is to be managed at all, in accordance with gold standard 
requirements. The case for a State-controlled Central Bank is not 
discussed: it is simply dismissed, as of course it is bound to be by 
anyone who takes Professor Gregory’s attitude on the general question 
of economic policy. 

This general attitude emerges more clearly in the two final papers, 
in which Professor Gregory discusses proposals for Economic 
Planning and reflects upon the future of Capitalism as a system. In 
these papers, every sort of planned economy is excommunicated with 
bell, book and candle. We are told that planning is bound to be 
wrong unless it allows for change, but that if it allows for change it 
confesses itself to be wrong—a line of argument hardly worthy of the 
author’s reputation for close logical reasoning. Against the idea of 
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planning, in all its forms, is set the familiar ideal of the “‘ free 
economy ”’ based on consumers’ preferences, with the waste due to 
the wrong anticipation of those preferences as one of its unavoidable 
incidents, but with an entire absence of any authority able to force 
the consumer to consume what he does not want. In Professor 
Gregory’s view, all planning involves forcing things upon consumers, 
instead of leaving them free to choose. It is of course perfectly true 
that planning does involve to some extent substituting collective for 
individual decisions about what is to be made and consumed. But 
can collective decision be fairly identified with force as against 
individual decision, which means freedom? If so, has not the entire 
growth of democracy been based on a misapprehension, and been in 
effect a mistake? Moreover, can the system of free individual choice 
be identified with Capitalism as we know it, or in any form in which 
we are likely to know it? Is not this freedom rather a creature of the 
theoretical imagination of the Austrian Economists? Again, Pro- 
fessor Gregory admits the wastes involved in capitalist production, 
as far as they can arise from capitalist misanticipation of the actual 
course of demand. But he says nothing of the much greater wastes, 
from the standpoint of achieving maximum satisfaction of wants, that 
are involved in the capitalist maldistribution of income. 

These, however, are Professor Gregory’s excursions into a field 
that is not peculiarly his own. His book must be judged rather by 
the papers which do deal with his special field of banking policy. 
Among these he reprints his well-known and interesting sceptic’s 
addendum to the Report of the Macmillan Committee, and his impor- 
tant League of Nations Memorandum on Gold Movements, together 
with a number of slighter papers contributed to various economic 
journals, and one or two addresses. There are two acute papers on 
banking in the United States—one, of special interest, written in 1925, 
and very pertinent to-day, when the question of branch banking is 
again under active consideration. There is a study on The Future 
of International Trade, containing a sound analysis of the factors 
which are tending to lessen the relative volume of international 
exchange in the modern world, a rather superficial paper called 
Commonsense and the Balance of Trade, and a slight but interesting 
study on Self-sufficiency as an Economic Ideal. Enough has been 
said to show that Professor Gregory supplies his readers with varied 
fare. Some of the papers are perhaps too slight and occasional to 
have been worth reprinting, and the final section is altogether inferior 
in quality to the rest of the book. But the banking papers, whether 
one agrees with them or not, are the work of a most acute and learned 
observer whose opinion always repays, and needs, careful study. 

G. D. H. Cote. 
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Old and Scarce Tracts on Money 
With a Preface by J. R. McCuttocu. Photographed from the original 
volume printed for the Political Economy Club, 1856. 8vo., pp. xviii 
+637. (London: P. S. King & Son.) I5s. 
WHETHER or not the strong interest displayed in the history of 
economic doctrines is a very satisfactory sign of the vitality of 
economic science to-day, there is little doubt that the present reprint 
will be warmly welcomed by many students who are curious of the 
state of opinion on monetary policy in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

The pamphlets reprinted by McCulloch for the Political Economy 
Club are valuable not only for students of currency history, but also 
from the wider standpoint of the development of economic thought. 
The earliest paper is a speech of 1626 attributed to Sir Robert Cotton. 
There is also an able State Paper of 1660, tracts by Vaughan, Petty, 
Lowdnes, and three short, but weighty, ‘‘ Representations ’’ by Sir 
Isaac Newton written during his Mastership of the Mint. The 
‘‘ Essay upon Money and Coins ”’ of Joseph Harris, published in 
1757 and 1758, is especially remarkable for its anticipation of many 
of the doctrines which were later elaborated’ by Adam Smith and 
subsequent authors, including as it does an outline of the celebrated 
theory of the division of labour and an anticipation of the quantity 
theory of money. 

Although as a source book for the history of monetary theory 
McCulloch’s selection is too limited and too diffuse, it contains 
material of great value which it is next to impossible to find outside 
one or two large libraries. 

F. R. C. 


Management of To-morrow 


By L. Urwick, Director of the International Management Institute. (Nisbet.) 
8s. 6d. 


IN his preface Mr. Urwick admits that his book is partly based on an 
address to this Institute; and indeed, readers of this Journal will 
discover in the book many pleasant traces of his stimulating paper 
on “‘ Promotion in Industry ’’ (PuBLIC ADMINISTRATION, V, 184). 
The statement made confidently in the paper, that the faults of 
bureaucracy and “‘ red tape’”’ have nothing to do with the form of 
ownership but are merely a function of size, is expressed more tenta- 
tively in the book; in this and in other ways Mr. Urwick’s paper 
gave the civil servant possibly too much cause for satisfaction. The 
book leaves him in a much humbler frame of mind, by showing how 
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much still remains to be done by large-scale organisations, whether 
private or public, in scientifically handling the problems that 
confront him. 


Mr. Urwick is not alone in suggesting that the whole machinery 
of production needs to be reorganised from the point of view of 
distribution. ‘‘ The main job of distribution is not to get rid of what 
production makes, it is to tell production what it ought to make.”’ 
“* Business pays lip-service to the importance of the consumer. But 
usually it only knows who its customers have been and what they 
have done. It has no notion who its potential consumers are and 
what they will do.’”’ Thus he points the way to market-research—a 
need that is just as urgent in publicly-owned utilities as in private 
organisations. He admits generously the usefulness for market-research 
of the annual reports of the Department of Overseas Trade, and 
he blames the manufacturer for not insisting on more information of 
the same sort, prepared by official and private agencies in 
collaboration. 

On the subject of the promotion of staff, Mr. Urwick emphasises 
““ the need for a complete analysis of the duties and responsibilities 
of every job in the organisation.’”’ Our annual reports on staff in the 
Civil Service have at any rate the advantage of forcing us to think 
dispassionately about a man’s qualifications; but they assume far 
too readily that the qualifications required for all work in the service 
are approximately the same. Mr. Urwick vigorously assails the 
practice—as common in industry as in the Civil Service—of selecting 
foremen and supervisors in virtue of their skill in the particular task 
which is to be supervised; he prefers the Army system in which “‘ a 
platoon officer is not usually drawn directly from the ranks, and 
never, except in emergency, from the ranks of the same regiment in 
which he serves as an officer.’’ 


To your reviewer the most important part of the book is a short 
chapter (fourteen pages of large print) on the theory of organisation. 
The argument is so condensed that it is difficult to condense it still 
further, and difficult to be sure of interpreting the author’s conclusion 
rightly. He takes as his fundamental assumption Sir Ian Hamilton’s 
dictum that ‘‘ the human brain cannot directly control more than 
five or six other brains.’’ (This assumption is perhaps too readily 
accepted nowadays: the sceptic might suggest that it all depends on 
the nature of the work and the dispositions of the controller and the 
controlled.) He then outlines the main types of organisation :— 

(a) the “‘ serial ’’ type, in which, in a motor factory, for instance, 

one man controls the foundry, another the machine shop, and 
so on—a type of organisation rare in the Civil Service; 
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(b) two “ unitary ’’ types :— 
(i) division into geographical areas; 
(ii) division according to objects—for example, the Mails 
Branch and the Telephone Branch in the Post Office; and 
(c) ‘‘ functional ’’ organisation—branches dealing with questions 
of personnel, publicity, accountancy, &c. 

The problems of co-ordination caused by the co-existence of more 
than one of these types are all too briefly described; and through 
it all the author insists that there must be a supreme co-ordinating 
authority and a formal ‘‘ scalar’’ process by which the authority 
operates throughout the entire structure. Finally he reaches the 
conclusion that the right form of organisation is one in which the 
“ chief ’’ ‘‘ has only four or five people reporting to him, his principal 
‘ line ’ subordinates and his chief-of-staff.’’ The functional specialists 
would all work up to the chief-of-staff, whose task would obviously 
be far from easy. - 

This chapter deserves to be expanded into a book in itself. Mr. 
Urwick deplores the lack of scientific data: such data as might be 
available are often concealed from fear of giving away information 
to a competitor. 

The main theme of the book is that the ‘‘ administrative man ”’ 
of the twentieth century is taking the place of the ‘‘ economic man ”’ 
of the nineteenth. As Mr. Urwick would probably admit, the state- 
ment is valid to a far less extent within the sphere of distribution than 
within the sphere of production; but in so far as it is valid, it 
encourages us to believe that the problems of industry and of the 
public services are essentially the same, and that if we both had the 
capacity to think about them, the courage to grapple with them, and 
the opportunities to discuss them, we could help one another to their 
solution. All those who want to improve the public services, and all 
those who want them to play an adequate part in the work of indus- 


trial reconstruction, should read this excellent book. 
Ww. D. S. 


The Triumph of Mediocrity in Business » 
By Horace Secrist, Ph.D. Pp. xxix+ 468. (Northwestern University, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A., 1933.) 
THAT mediocrity tends to prevail in the conduct of competitive busi- 
ness, using the word mediocrity in the sense of average conditions is 
the conclusion of this careful and laborious statistical study. This is 
a result, the author observes, which is very important for current 
discussions of planned and regulated economic life, although he is 
less concerned with these wider considerations than to set out the 
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results of his investigations into the trading history of department 
stores, retail clothing, retail hardware and wholesale grocery stores, 
banks, railways, and corn wheat and oat production. The relative 
freedom with which firms make available the facts relating to their 
business is characteristic of the U.S.A. and a study such as this would 
probably be impossible elsewhere, merely because the data on which 
it is based are not to be had. Thus Professor Secrist analyses for 
upwards of forty-nine department stores ratios of gross margin to 
net sales, total expense to net sales, wages and salaries to net sales, 
advertising to net sales and net profit or loss to net sales, most of 
the figures relating to the period 1920-1930. 

In all of them Professor Secrist finds ample evidence of regression 
to type, ‘“‘ competitive and market forces tend to smooth out abnor- 
malities and to neutralise both advantages and disadvantages, ten- 
dencies towards mediocrity becoming the rule.’’ This is a result, the 
author observes, which is in accordance with general economic 
teaching. It is indeed no very new discovery in human affairs— 

“* sic omnia fatis 
in peius ruere ac retro sublapsa referri.”’ 

However, Professor Secrist has exhausted the resources of statis- 
tical methodology to prove it. Although he does not put forward 
his results as more than an expression of observed statistical 
uniformity and although he admits that he would have liked 
considerably more data than he succeeded in obtaining, few of his 
readers will be disposed to challenge the cumulated results presented 
in page after page of statistical tables, diagrams and charts. 

It remains to ask whether the results actually prove the thesis he 
propounds and to inquire whether they may not be a function of the 
statistical methods employed. Has the author, for instance, merely 
laboured to show that an average is an average? From such a 
charge he may be readily absolved. 

To the final question, in what way the results may find practical 
application, the author suggests that the time has come when it should 
be possible to set about the construction of tables of trade mortality 
in which rates of regression might show the chances of survival and 
the likelihood of bankruptcy just as mortality and other actuarial 
statistics show the likelihood of death, fire, theft, &c. 

The book is an interesting example of the type of results which are 
becoming possible in the U.S.A. through intensive studies of business 
phenomena. It is not many years ago since such studies excited 
considerable derision in academic circles elsewhere, and any who still 
affect to maintain this attitude would derive considerable benefit from 
a careful attention to the researches of workers such as Professor 
Secrist. 
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The production of the book, a volume of nearly 500 pages, by 
photolithography direct from the typescript without typesetting 
deserves mention. 

B. R..C. 


Displacement of Men by Machines 


Effects of Technological Change in Commercial Printing. By ELIZABETH 
FAULKNER BAKER, Assistant Professor of Economics, Barnard College, 
Columbia University. Pp. xxii+284. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1933; London: Humphrey Milford.) gs. net. 


ALTHOUGH “ technology ”’ has now ceased to be a popular topic in 
the sensational Press, it is not likely to be neglected in current 
economics. From New York, where ‘‘ technology ’’ was invented as 
a term covering the study of the effect of new machinery on human 
employment, there now comes what it is to be hoped may be the 
first of a series of works based on a detailed study of the results of 
introducing new machinery in one process of a single industry. 

Professor Baker’s study is confined to the printing industry and 
to the effects within that industry of the introduction of mechanical 
methods of feeding sheets of paper into the power press, a process 
formerly done by semi-skilled manual labour. 

Despite the invention of automatic feeding devices at the beginning 
of the twentieth century, it was not until after the war that they 
were used on a large scale in the United States. About 96 per cent. 
of the presses of that country were still being hand fed in 1913, but 
by 1929 two-thirds were machine fed. 

This is a sufficiently striking revolution in an important part of 
the printing industry to lead to the expectation that unemployment 
would result. But despite her undoubtedly industrious research, 
Professor Baker has not been able to find trustworthy evidence of it. 
Several reasons may be advanced in explanation of her difficulties. 
Apart from the lack of adequate records in printing plants there is 
the overriding consideration that the period studied (1913-1929) saw 
a very considerable industrial expansion. A further limitation arises 
from the fact that for practical reasons the study was confined to 
some fifty odd plants in New York. 

In New York the search for victims of technological unemploy- 
ment proved singularly inconclusive despite every assistance given 
by the printing trade-unions and the master printers. A questionnaire 
sent by the president of the press assistants’ union to his 2,400 
members yielded only 120 replies, of whom only twenty-four claimed 
that their unemployment was the result of improved machinery. 
Other methods to obtain evidence were also tried but out of 100 
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pressmen and press assistants eventually interviewed, only twenty- 
seven were found to have been displaced by technical changes and 
of these only twelve were then actually unemployed. When it is 
remembered that the existence of a small labour reserve is no 
uncommon thing in this industry, which is subject to considerable 
fluctuations of demand, this is a singularly inconclusive result. The 
author realises that on such data it is impossible to base any 
generalisations. 

The printing industry is one over which technologists would do 
well to ponder. A hundred years before Professor Baker began her 
study the steam press was making its revolutionary contribution to 
rapid and cheaper printing and before the close of the nineteenth 
century machinery had penetrated into the composing room also. 
Besides these two major inventions that of mechanical feeding sinks 
into insignificance. They had the effect of cheapening printed matter 
to an amazing extent and thereby contributing enormously to the 
general expansion of industry, an expansion in which printing shared. 
Professor Baker recognises that the same forces are at work to-day 
and in the light of such knowledge she pleads that the industry should 
work out its own salvation, that employers should not be blind to 
all considerations save that of price and that workers should not be 
blind to everything save the maintenance of jobs. 

With this view it is possible to have every sympathy although 
the methods by which so desirable a change in outlook may be 
brought about are nowhere clearly indicated. 

The negative conclusions to the question she set out to answer 
do nothing to impair the value of Profesosr Baker’s work as an 
essay in descriptive economics. She has amassed a wealth of data 
relating to the printing industry which it would be difficult to parallel 
in this country and her account of trade-union negotiations over the 
new machines will also be read with interest by all students of current 


labour problems. 
Fr. B,C. 


World Prosperity as Sought Through the Economic Work 
: of the League of Nations 
By WaLtace McCiure. 8vo., pp. xxxix+613. (New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany.) 20s. 
Or the two main parts into which this work is divided, the first gives 
the historical background and outlines the administrative organisation 
of the League as a whole but not exclusively from the economic 
standpoint.. The second part gives a summary account of the achieve- 
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ments of the League in the sphere of economics classified under the 
main headings of ‘‘ Production and Distribution of Wealth,” 
‘* International Trade,’’ ‘‘ Finance ’’ and ‘‘ The Economics of War 
and Peace.”’ 

The main strength of the book lies in its descriptive review of what 
has been done in the past rather than in its guidance for the future, 
although it is plain that Mr. McClure regards a strengthening of 
allegiance to the principles of the League as the only sure way of 
improving international economic conditions. At the same time he 
does not suffer from esprit de Genéve, so difficult to avoid after a 
prolonged stay there, which is apt to view the achievements and 
influence of the League on a scale of magnitude very different to that 
on which they are regarded by the world at large. 

Mr. McClure has lavished an untiring industry upon the vast 
wealth of printed material created by the League during its relatively 
short career. Although the main achievements he records are already 
common knowledge, a huge amount of work has been accomplished 
which will be unknown to more than a very few individuals in the 
service of the League or of the various Governments represented in 
it. The extent of the field covered and the detail in which widely 
varying topics are discussed are indeed such that the book will be 
more valuable for reference than for cursory perusal. It is a work 
which will be of the greatest value to students of the administrative 
problems to which the new attempts at international co-ordination 
give rise in the economic sphere and Mr. McClure deserves their 
gratitude for completing so lengthy and laborious a task. 

F.C. 


EDUCATION 
The Year Book of Education, 1934 


Edited by Lorp Eustace Percy. Pp. 960. (Evans Brothers.) 

It is no easy task to give within prescribed limits a comprehensive 
review of a year book containing more than nine hundred closely 
printed pages. In this case, however, the reviewer’s task is made 
easier by the knowledge that The Year Book of Education, 1934 is 
compiled under the editorship of Lord Eustace Percy, whose record 
as President of the Board of Education and continued interest in all 
phases of educational activity mark him down as a loyal yet critical 
friend of education. 

There is little that is traditional in the form of this year book. It 
contains, it is true, the kind of information which one naturally 
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expects to find in such a publication—the hard facts and cold figures 
relating to the conduct of a great national social service; and for this 
reason alone it should find a place on the library shelves of an educa- 
tion office. But it makes a much wider appeal than this: as in the 
two previous issues educational effort is discussed from the angles ot 
the specialists in education. In the present book, for example, the 
scope and function of secondary education is covered by a series of 
articles (each written by an authority on the subject) dealing with the 
classics, modern languages, natural science, mathematics, history and 
social studies, geography, music, practical subjects, domestic studies 
in girls’ schools and physical education; and these articles repay 
careful study, for not only do they give the administrator a clear idea 
of what the schools are attempting to do but they also explode the 
popular fallacy that the schools are out of touch with conditions in a 
rapidly changing world. 

No less instructive is the shorter section dealing with “‘ Creative 
Education ’’: it strikes a tuneful note of hope in the future of that 
type of education which is carried on ‘‘ out of school hours ’’; and 
concludes with a valuable suggestion, made by Lord Eustace Percy 
himself, that our great empire needs a cenire specially equipped for 
the study of educational problems. 

Moreover, certain omissions in the two previously issued year 
books are made good in the present volume. The survey of the 
university system in the British Empire, to be found in the Year 
Book of 1933, made no reference to the universities of South Africa 
and India: the first omission is now supplied. A chapter on religious 
education in Scotland completes the account of religious education in 
the United Kingdom; and new chapters deal with educational systems 
of certain British colonial possessions and foreign lands, not hitherto 


discussed. 
W. J. BEEs. 


Harvard Studies in Education 
Vol. 22. The School and the Community. A Study of Local Control in the 
Public Schools of Massachusetts. By L. LELAND DuDLEY. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press.) ros. 6d. 
As stated in the Preface, ‘‘ This book attempts to apply the principles 
of administration in the light of the historical background, the tradi- 
tions, the social temper, and the attitude towards governmental 
institutions characteristic of Massachusetts.”’ 
So impartial is the treatment, so sympathetic the understanding of 
local conditions and so lucid the argument that the book is likely to 
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carry weight with all desirous of improving the public education in 
Massachusetts 

And itis st the human touch running through the discussions on 
the functions of committees, financial questions, and modern ten- 
dencies that will sustain the interest of many readers living far 
beyond the borders of the State of Massachusetts. 

The effect, for good and ill, of that intense local patriotism and 
dislike of encroachment by the State, so characteristic of New 
England, is made abundantly clear. 

The state contents itself with laying down broad general laws and 
securing a minimum standard of education; but the responsibility 
for providing educational facilities lies, very largely, with the school 
districts. 

Since the days of Horace Mann the Superintendents of the State 
Department of Education have done much to stimulate education in 
the cities and towns by wise and tactful advice; and the individual 
areas owe much to the local Superintendents of schools. 

The first point to strike our attention, contrasting the population 
of Massachusetts with that of England, is the large number of separate 
administrative units. The Ordinance of 1647 established the town 
as the unit of educational control, and, to-day the boundaries for 
local government control are the same as for educational control. 
Each of the 316 towns and 39 cities has an elected school committee, 
with from 3 to 9 members in the towns, and from 5 to 16 members 
in the cities. These committees have power to administer both 
elementary and secondary education, but no power to raise funds 
except in the case of Boston, Cambridge and Lynn. In the towns 
the school budget must be xpproved by a Town Meeting and in the 
cities it is presented to the Council by the mayor who may, or may 
not be, an ex-officio member of the school committee. A chapter 
is devoted to a critical examination of those problems which are 
bound to arise where administrative control is divorced from financial 
responsibility. The units vary in area from 103 sq. miles to less 
than 2 sq. miles, and in population from 750,000 to 49; almost half 
have a population of less than 2,500. 

While Mr. Dudley considers that the tinits are suitable, speaking 
generally, for the administration of elementary education, he finds 
that the system has led to the establishment of many uneconomical 
and ineffective secondary schools. Consequently he suggests that 
“‘ there is need for state-wide planning of secondary education in the 
smaller towns.”’ 

He also finds that the procedure with regard to plans for new 
schools is not satisfactory. Even many schools erected in the new 
satellite towns fail to reach the standards of modern requirements. 
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He suggests that the State Department of Education should be in the 
position to give expert advice upon plans for new schools. 

Mr. Duldey considers that the function of a school committee is 
to initiate and direct policy and not to interfere with the educational 
work of the schools; the responsibility for this side of the work should 
lie with the superintendents and teachers. This conclusion leads him 
to express a view with regard to the position of women on school 
committees which will startle many readers in this country. He 
realises that many hold the belief that women have something to 
contribute to education which men lack; possibly ‘‘ a sympathetic 
understanding of teachers’ and children’s problems.’’ He finds, 
however, that an analysis of the actual work of committees shows 
that there are few problems on which women can make a unique 
contribution. Further, ‘‘ inasmuch as the occupation of 148 out of 
210 women members was represented in a questionnaire as ‘ at home,’ 
there is substantial ground for believing that in many cases these 
women have not had the opportunity to develop the attitude of mind 
and quality of rigorous detached thinking needed in dealing with the 
more important questions faced by school committees.’’ 

Mr. Dudley also deprecates the election of teachers, as such, to 
school committees; partly because a teacher may be tempted to inter- 
fere with the educational working of the schools; but chiefly because 
a specialist would replace a layman, and “‘ at no other point in our 
administrative set-up has the layman an opportunity to influence 
public education.’’ 

Accustomed as we are in England to working by means of sub- 
committees it is interesting to note that Mr. Dudley dislikes this 
method as he thinks that it may lead to the whole committee not 
taking sufficient interest in general policy. It must be remembered 
that many of these committees only contain three members and the 
largest only sixteen members. 

Details are given of the Superintendency Unions, specially charac- 
teristic of Massachusetts, in which two or more small towns combine 
to elect a Superintendent of schools; and there is a chapter devoted 
to the whole question of Superintendents. 

The last chapter, on ‘‘ Basis of Public Support,’ is full of interest, 
including such topics as, the effect of changes in size of families, 
growth of citizens’ associations formed for the purpose of criticising 
public expenditure, creation of parent-teacher associations, and the 
likelihood of greater centralisation and further control by the State. 

Attention is also directed to the increase in the number of pupils 
attending private schools. To-day, there are 23 pupils in these private 
schools for every 100 in the public schools where free education is 
provided for all for at least eight years and for a further four years 
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for those capable of profiting by it. Nine-tenths of these pupils are 
to be found in the parochial elementary and secondary schools, 
“* sponsored chiefly by the Catholic Church.’’ The remainder attend 
schools for the children of the well-to-do. Mr. Dudley states, 
sympathetically, the reasons which lead well-to-do parents to send 
their children to such schools; but he fears lest this tendency may 
result, eventually, in the lowering of the standards in the public 
schools. 

The main difference between the system of local administration of 
education in Massachusetts and in this country lies in the large number 
of ad hdc bodies controlling both elementary and secondary education 
but with no power, save in three cases, to raise funds. Mr. Dudley 
makes out a good case for state-wide planning of secondary education 
in the smaller towns and for the need of expert advice from the State 
Department of Education on plans for all new schools. 

This Study has been most carefully planned; as each problem 
arises the various factors to be taken into consideration are clearly 
explained; and thus it is easy to follow the stages by which Mr. 
Dudley reaches his conclusions. Despite the intricacies of the subject 
the prose is so direct that the reader has no difficulty in forming a 
clear picture of the administrative system at work in Massachusetts. 

Thanks are due to printer and publisher for the lay-out of the 
book, the clarity of the type, and the quality of the paper. 

H. E. BooTHRoyp. 


Delinquent and Neglected Children 


The Law of Child Protection. By E. E. BoweRMAN, M.A. With a Fore- 
word by the Rt. Hon. Lord Eustace Percy, P.C., M.P. 124 pp. (Pitman.) 
5s. net. 

Tue Children Act, 1908, was a most beneficent piece of legislation, 

but during recent years social reformers, and particularly those 

interested in young people, have been urging an extension of its 
provisions. The problem (for it is a problem how far the State should 
interfere with parental rights and duties) was thoroughly examined 
by the Departmental Committee on the Treatment of Young 

Offenders in 1927; and some of that Committee’s recommendations 

were embodied in the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933, a 

quarter of a century after the principal Act was passed. There is 

disappointment in some quarters where it is felt that the new Act 
does not go far enough; but in the main it represents a substantial 
advance, particularly as young people in the age group 16-17 have 
been brought within the purview of the Juvenile Courts and the 
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compass of the measures of reclamation and reformation at their 
disposal. 

Miss Bowerman’s book will be of interest to the general reader and 
to students of social science. It is not sufficiently exact in details to 
be of considerable service to administrators whose duties lead them 
to take action under the Act with regard to particular children. 


TOWN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


Town and Regional Development 


By H. CHapMaNn. 8vo., pp. 245. (J. M. Dent & Sons.) Price tos. 6d. net. 
Tue author starts with a brief introduction advocating national 
planning on an extended scale, but his main object is to produce a 
guide to the Town and Country Planning Act, 1932. With this in 
view he brings together under headings such as ‘‘ Town Planning 
Authorities,’’ ‘‘ Procedure in preparing a Scheme,’’ “‘ Contents of a 
Scheme,’’ ‘‘ Compensation,’ &c., the various provisions of each 
subject which are scattered through the Act, the Town and Country 
Planning Regulations, the Town and Country Planning (General 
Interim Development) Order and the Town and Country Planning 
(General Transitional) Order. This arrangement is valuable in 
reducing the time necessary to obtain a general idea of the new 
legislation and to see the relation to one another, and the significance 
of the various provisions of the Act, Regulations and Orders. In 
presenting so clear and concise a summary of the important provisions 
the author has displayed marked skill and it is surprising to find that, 
despite their complicated and intricate details, there are so few cases 
where the effect of the provision has not been quite correctly stated. 
It is desirable to draw attention to two of these cases in order that the 
position may be accurately stated in any further edition of the book. 
Thus, in the third paragraph of page 13, and also on pages 25 and 58, 
it is stated that a supplementary scheme should not contain provisions 
inconsistent with the provisions of the regional scheme which it 
incorporates; but the reverse is the case, namely, that a supple- 
mentary scheme shall incorporate (with or without modifications) all 
the provisions of the regional scheme which are not inconsistent with 
the provisions of the supplementary scheme. Again, on page 2I 
under the heading ‘‘ Landowners,’’ also on page 28, reference is 
made to a scheme being proposed in respect of land, to which the 
proviso to section 6 (2) of the Act applies, by two-thirds and adopted 
by three-fourths of the owners; such a scheme has to be proposed by 
the owners of not less than two-thirds of the land and approved by 
not less than three-fourths of the owners of the land. 
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Appended to the volume is the full text of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1932, the Provisional Regulations, 1933 (since made 
substantive), the Town and Country Planning (General Interim 
Development) Order, 1933, the Town and Country Planning (General 
Transitional) Order, 1933, the Acquisition of Land (Assessment of 
Compensation) Rules, 1919, and the Town Planning (Determination 
of Questions as to Compensation) Rules, 1926. The inclusion of the 
Local Land Charges Rules will, no doubt, be considered in connection 
with further editions. 

A good detailed index completes a useful book of reference which 
should be appreciated by all who have to do with the law and 
procedure of planning. . 


TRAINING FOR PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
A German View of Public Administration 


Was bedeutet und wozu studiert man Vervaltungswissenschaft. Von Dr. 
WALTER NORDEN, a.o. Professor a.d. Universitat Berlin. Carl Heymans 
Verlag. Berlin, 1933. Pp. 50. 

In his pamphlet ‘‘ What is meant by Public Administration and why 

should it be studied? ’’ Dr. Norden sets out to demonstrate the need 

for a special science and study of Public Administration. 

He opens with a historical survey, showing how the study of 
Public Administration as an integral whole, developed particularly in 
Germany under Lorenz von Stein, fell into abeyance owing to the 
growth of other sciences, each of which treated some aspect of Public 
Administration from its own particular standpoint—none of which, 
however, covered the whole field of Public Administration in all its 
aspects. Of these, the most important was Political Economy, the 
next, Administrative Law. 

Professor Norden then passes to a consideration of these special 
sciences, showing how none of them alone, nor all of them together 
as they now stand, deals adequately with the subject, and in so doing 
he develops his own view of Public Administration. 

He turns first to Administrative Law. Under this he appears to 
include not simply the law relating to officials and their special posi- 
tion within the State, but all the legal regulations prescribing adminis- 
trative measures or organisation, including ministerial or departmental 
decrees and local bye-laws, issued within the framework of a general 
law. Indeed, Administrative Law often appears to mean simply the 
study of Public Administration from the legal standpoint, embracing 
not only all those laws which in any way give rise to administrative 
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activity but also legal cases arising out of administrative practice. 
Such a study, however, fails to show the organic connection of the 
public services with the life of the community. It is concerned neither 
with the motives and needs which give rise to the formation of the 
public services, nor with the normal practice of the same, both of 
which should, in Dr. Norden’s view, come within the purview of a 
science of Public Administration. 

Each branch of Public Administration leads to some extent its 
own life and its organisation is derivative from the end which it has 
to fulfil. It develops from needs felt and a consideration of how they 
may be satisfied to a crystallised body of laws and regulations which 
are the end rather than the beginning of the process, a process, 
moreover, which is continuous. The activity of public officials is a 
creative one in the sense that much of it is interpretative (particularly 
in the sphere of local government) while this activity itself in its 
relation to the public often gives rise to further developments. 

Public Finance and ‘“‘ State Economy ’’ are treated more 
cursorily. Public Finance views Public Administration largely from 
the standpoint of taxation and its effect on the national welfare. Of 
recent years the nature and effect of public expenditure has received 
increased attention, although, to judge from Dr. Norden, the inter- 
relation of public and private enterprise has received too little atten- 
tion in Germany. Public enterprise has been considered in a category 
apart, subject to its own peculiar laws, without that organic 
connection which Professor Norden sees on the strictly administrative 
side. 

A word of mild criticism may be inserted here with regard to 
Dr. Norden’s treatment of Public Finance as affording a clue to the 
nature of public services. Its study does give some very considerable 
indication of their character, simply because the manner in which 
the different services are financed depends to a very large degree 
upon the particular character of each. However, Dr. Norden’s con- 
tention that the financial and economic standpoints alone are not 
sufficient, is self-evident. 

He now turns to a definition of the nature and scope of Public 
Administration, amplifying the view which has emerged during the 
previous analysis. For him, the fundamental factor which must not 
be lost from sight, is that every branch of Public Administration is 
created to serve some need or purpose of the community, and its 
particular nature is imposed on it largely as a response to this need. 
Moreover, it tends to self-development, creating the needs which it 
satisfies. The Education Services are an outstanding example. These 
needs are not only conscious but of such vital importance to the 
community that the latter, organised in state, local government 
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bodies, or the guaranteed corporations and societies, undertakes the 
direct satisfaction of its own needs. Dr. Norden draws an interesting 
distinction between the public services and private industry. The 
former being planned and correlated to meet conscious needs resemble 
the items in a family budget, whereas industry operates indirectly 
and without plan or scale of values. Dr. Norden does not conceal 
his lower opinion of the latter process, but does not approach the 
question of how or why this difference should arrive. The public 
services are left perched on a superior moral eminence, their boun- 
daries undefined. The distinguishing principle, we are left to 
conclude, is simply this one of urgency and self-consciousness, with 
strong emphasis on social and cultural considerations. 

Dr. Norden is thus at pains to contend that Public Administration 
cannot be adequately studied unless it is viewed as a whole and unless 
account be taken of the social and ideological conditions in which it 
is rooted. He arrives at a view of Public Administration which places 
it under the head, and almost as the main branch of, ‘‘ Politics ’’ in 
the classical sense. In fact, he himself makes a somewhat fine dis- 
tinction between “‘ Politics,’ which are concerned mainly with 
‘‘ what ought to be,’’ “‘ the Doctrine of the State ’’ which views 
public institutions from the generalised standpoint, and Public 
Administration whose methods are more empirical and whose matter 
is the particular, rather than the general. 

So far, the argument has been developed independently of the 
question of National Socialism. Dr. Norden, however, feels it 
necessary to take account of new developments in Germany. After 
claiming a simplification of German administration in that it is now 
conducted from top to bottom according to one principle only, he 
goes on to say:—‘‘ The enormity of the change, however, lies in the 
substitution of administrative ‘ monism ’ for the former ‘ pluralism ’ ; 
it lies rather in the direction given to the State administrative policy. 
There is taking place a constant, thorough, passionate and at the 
same time well-balanced thinking out and examination of all branches 
and tasks of public administration. This process has but one end 
held always in view, to make the latter ‘ fruitful’ for the inner 
regeneration of the German people, the creation of its unity in a 
national spirit, and its external strengthening for the maintenance of 
its existence.’’ The terms are somewhat general. Further on he 
says:—‘‘ What attitude will the German as ‘ administrative poli- 
tician ’ take to these facts? If he has no knowledge of history and 
popular psychology, he may approach the administration of the new 
Germany with coolness and scepticism, regarding it as an experiment. 
He, however, who can learn from history and has looked around 
among other peoples, will arrive at the conclusion that for a people like 
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the Germans, who in almost unparalleled fashion have never, except 
in times of greatest need, advanced beyond the unbounded cultivation 
of numerous particular relationships to national self-consciousness, 
the uniform direction of the whole administration ..... to the 
cultivation of German national consciousness, is both necessary and 
salutary.’’ One wonders whether this does not mean simply that 
those peoples are ripe for despotism which have no natural and 
organic cohesion. 

For the world at large and for Germany, however, the significance 
of National Socialism will probably be found to lie neither in its 
ideology nor in its philosophy, but in the means which it adopts to 
achieve its purposes. For instance :— 

(1) The extent to which it refrains from the practice of espionage, 
sadism, and repression, to secure national uniformity or 
conformity. 

(2) The extent to which recruitment to the administrative services 
is dependent on educational qualifications only and indepen- 
dent of party associations. 

(3) The extent to which the dominant political party refrains from 
interference with the discipline and established rights of the 
administrative services. 

But Dr. Norden when he deals with National Socialism does not 

treat of these concrete and practical questions. 

The interest of Dr. Norden’s argument, however, does not lie in 
his treatment of National Socialism but in his general thesis. In fact, 
closer analysis shows that his main argument does not really apply 
to a State which is both despotic and totalitarian, since the latter 
cannot claim that its institutions are the organic expression of 
communal needs. 

During the course of the argument two other subsidiary views of 
Public Administration emerge. Sometimes it would seem that in the 
public services the ‘‘ social ’’ aim is paramount and it is this, rather 
than the planned fulfilment of definite ends which gives them their 
peculiar character. At other times, administration is regarded as being 
essentially static, in contrast to industry which is creative—a view 
which somewhat contradicts his main thesis. 

Finally, Dr. Norden makes a plea for the study of Public 
Administration not simply because it can be of use to the future civil 
servant, but as a training for citizenship. 

Unfortunately, the scholastic language in which the pamphlet is 
written, its constant employment of generalisations whose exact 
meaning is difficult to define, obscures the structure of the otherwise 
interesting argument. 

M. L. DxHonav. 
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